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WHENDELL PHILLIPS. 
(Hymns read at his funeral.) 





THE ANGELS OF CONSOLATION, 


With silence only as their benediction, 
God’s angels come, 

Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb. 


Yet would we say, what every heart approveth, 
Our Father’s will, 

Calling to Him the dear ones whom He loveth, 
Is mercy still. 


Not upon us or ours the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought; 

The funeral anthem is a glad evangel: 
The good die not. 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He has given; 

They live on earth in thought and deed as truly 
As in His heaven. 


HEROIC LIVING. 


Calmly, calmly lay him down! 
He hath fought a noble fight; 

He hath battled for the right; 
He hath won the fadeless crown. 


Memories all too bright for tears 
Crowd around us from the past: 

He was faithful to the last, — 
Faithful through long, toilsome years. 


All that makes for human good,— 
Freedom, righteousness, and truth,— 
These, the objects of his youth, 

Unto age he still pursued. 


Kind and gentle was his soul, 
Yet it had a glorious might; 
Clouded minds it filled with light, 
Wounded spirits it made whole. 


Huts where poor men sat distressed, 
Homes where death had darkly passed, 
Beds where suffering breathed its last,— 
These he sought, and soothed and blessed. 


Hoping, trusting, lay him down, 
Many in the realms above 

Look for him with eyes of love, 
Wreathing his immortal crown. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





— What does English, French, or German grammar 
amount to? Simply debris of the classical languages, 
mixed with barbaric elements. — Andrew F. West, No. 
Amer. Review. 


= Scholars, while they may accept what we tell them 
in their childhood, will criticise our methods when they 


arrive at manhood, and think over our instruction in 
the increased light of the future.— Student. 


— If the English tongue possesses now twice as many 
words as the Greeks possessed, that would remind us 
that the human race had doubled its treasures of mind 
and body since Homer and Pericles. Language has 
become a millionaire. One idea has led to another until 
there is a Paradise where once there was a sandy plain. 
—Prof. Swing. 

— It needs to be said again and again, that they are 
not the best teachers who do most for their pupils. 
They are the best who have most skill and power in 
stimulating, encouraging, and directing pupils in the 


;| teaching is that which makes pupils self-helpful.—Ohio 


exercise of their own powers. The highest type of 


Kd. Monthly. 


Greek.— There are few surer tests for fineness of 
intellectual fibre, and for that clearness of thought and 
expression which is essential to success and influence as 
a leader of men, than the test which is found in love for 


Greek and in proficiency in this study where the spirit 
of Athenian culture rules the class-room in which Greek 
is taught.— Prest. Gates of Rutger’s Coll. 


GRAMMAR.—Young pupils do not learn half as much 
good grammar from their text-books as they do from 
their teacher, if she is accurate and choice in her lan- 
guage. A pupil may decline the pronoun I a hundred 
times, and repeat the rules for the objective case as 
often, and yet he will say, “Susan gave the flowers to 
Mary and I,” if his teacher uses such constructions. 
On the other hand, if his teacher says, “ She gave it to 
Mary and me,” he will say the same, though he never 
looked into a grammar. Corollary 1.—A child would 


never use bad grammar, if it never heard bad grammar. 
Corollary 2.—Children are, in language, much as are 
their models.—Hducationist. 


CuEAPNESS NoT APPRECIATED.—There are those 
who, starting with the fact that it is right to purchase 
land, build and equip buildings, employ teachers, etc., 
at the public expense, hold that free text-books logic- 
ally follow; and the argument is a strong one, con- 
sidered abstractly, but more so when we take into the 
account the great burden imposed upon many families 
of limited means, but with large numbers of children to 
furnish school-books. Again, there are those who think 
the public treasury is burdened to its utmost limit in 
the cause of public education; and there are still others 
with whom, for various reasons, among which is the 
excellent working of the deposit system in our evening 


schools, I have come to sympathize with those who 
think the cheapening of a public privilege takes away 
much of its value.—Supt. J. L. Brewster, of Lawrence. 


Sprrettinec.—There is yet a problem to solve before 
we shall be able to bring out a generation of perfect 
spellers. Either a change in the language itself, or of 
the methods of teaching, must be made. Some think 
nothing is gained by oral spelling, others that it is the 
way good spellers were once turned out. One thing is 
sure after we leave the school,—oral spelling never comes 
into use; we use the pen or its equivalent, the setting 
of type. I believe there is no one thing that will so 
help in spelling as the study of word-analysis; then, 
too, all exercises should be written, not on a slate or on 
waste paper, but in a book that may be preserved, and 
when an exercise is examined, carry all misspelled words 
to a place prepared for them and there write them cor- 
rectly, and make them a special study. Should this 


form of exercise be used in all classes above the pri- 
mary, better spelling would be the result.—P. M. Bar- 
ber, Rhode Island. 


SpecraL Promorions.—One of the problems of the 
day is, how to give the greatest possible elasticity to 
the graded school-system, and yet to keep each class 
from falling to pieces? The old theory assumed as 
many classes as pupils, and that each pupil recited 
alone. This is the plan many persons not very well 
informed in regard to educational work contend for now, 
under the plea of distinctive individuality. We have 
endeavored to extract the best element from this ancient 
system and call it “special promotions.” Whenever, 
during the year, it is found that the pupil is able to do 
the work in a more advanced class, he is taken out of 
the class in which he is and put into a higher class. 
Persons frequently make the charge that in graded 
schools there are excellent facilities for putting pupils 
into lower classes, but no provision for transferring 


i 


i 








pupils to higher classes. No matter how bright a child 


to change. 
progress is judged. ‘To suppose, for instance, that a 
knowledge of the names of the letters of the alphabet 


may be, he must keep step with his class, Perhaps 
there may be such schools, but so far as my observation 
extends, they exist in the fertile imaginations of those 
who have but slight acquaintance with school-work. 
Pupils ordinarily do the work required of them on time, 


and during the year twice as many pupils were specially 
promoted as were put into lower classes.—J. M. Green- 


wood, Kansas City. 


SOME HINDRANCES TO KINDERGARTNING. 


BY JOHN OGDEN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


First Article. 
Among the many hindrances to the successful intro- 


duction of kindergartning into our educational system, 
as a national feature, are both a want of a thorough un- 
derstanding of its principles, and a corresponding lack 
of thorough preparation in all that pertains to their appli- 
cation on the part of those assuming to practice this art. 


Kindergartning, in its characteristic catholicity, is 


intended to be helpful, not only to little children, but to 
pupils of all ages and grades, from the most elementary 


to the most advanced. The principles involved in it 


apply to all alike, if varied to suit the age, advance- 


ment, and peculiar condition of individuals and schools, 
This ignorance on the part of kindergartners them- 


selves, or those pretending to be such, is very unfortu- 


nate. This want of liberal knowledge, and a compre- 
hension of the measuring, scope, and adaptability of the 
kindergarten principles to the universal wants of the 
human mind and body, and to the improved methods 
of teaching all subjects and sciences, as a necessary re- 
sult, has led to endless confusion in the minds of some, 
and to a general distrust in the mind of others, and to 
a universal embarrassment of the adherents of this sys- 
tem. It has given rise, also, to disagreements and con- 
tentions in the house of its friends, thereby affording 
occasion for reproach from its enemies. 

There are many teachers, also, and friends of educa- 
tion who are willing to study this system, and to adopt 
many of its beautiful theories and practices; but they 


say, “If kindergartners themselves cannot agree, there 
must be weaknessabout it somewhere. 
remember that kindergartners are also human, and that 
this system is comparatively new and not yet thoroughly 
understood by many in all its bearings; and hence 
wrong applications are made, whereby many of these 
beautiful truths are distorted, weakened, and wrested 
from their legitimate purposes, and frequently com- 
promised for the sake of gain. 


” 


But they must 


Again, many are impatient for results; it is not 


showy enough; they are disappointed. This arises from 
preconceived notions of true progress. 
of comparison is wrong, and hence a good result will 
disappoint them. 
and, since it is not forthcoming, they fall to complain- 
ing. This is a grievous fault. 


fortune. 
kind of inheritance,—one of the traditions that is hard 


Their standard 
They look for fruit before the time, 


It is, also, a great mis- 


It exists in nearly all the schools. It is a 


It is a false standard by which the child’s 


s really necessary in order to read; or, even to suppose 


that the ability to read, or to say many words in read- 


ng-lessons, or to spell, or to count, as it is usually done 


by merely repeating a lingo of number names; or, to 
recite any lesson glibly from the tongue, is any evidence 
of true advancement, is as fallacious as to suppose that 
because a parrot might, in time, and with sufficient 
painstaking, be taught to say the same things, therefore 
it is a reasoning being, and is making rapid progress in 
mental and moral development. 


The truth of the matter is, these acquirements, after 
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takes, sities thadih are real hindrances to the child’s 
healthy advancement. There are higher and more reli- 
able tests than these. Yet many people suppose that a 
knowledge of the names of the letters of the alphabet 
is the first thing to be acquired in the educational career 
of the child, and that his reading and spelling and say- 
ing lessons are evidences of genuine progress; and fur- 
ther, that these things, and such as these, constitute 
the whole end and object of education; whereas, they 
are only incidental, and a means of culture, if properly 
taught; otherwise,a hindrance. Kindergartners them- 
selves have frequently been turned aside, or driven from 
the truth, by the pressure from this quarter, and have 
abandoned their high ideals of the art, and sacrificed to 
this moloch of ignorance and gain. This, however, 
could never be the case if they thoroughly understood 
this deep philosophy, being “rooted and grounded in 
the faith,” and if they could only look beyond the kin- 
dergarten age into the subsequent educational periods. 

The philosophy of this art is based upon the natural 
growth of human beings, and is, therefore, as deep and 
broad and high and as enduring as humanity itself. 
It runs parallel with the entire educational career of 
the child, the youth, the man; and all that is needed in 
order to make it entirely successful as a system is the 
wise, patient, firm, and persistent teacher, with oppor- 
tunities to make the right application of the principles 
involved in it to all the different grades of school-life. 

Other obstacles and their remedies will be considered 
in our next. 








A DELSARTE PRIMER.—(1) 


BY JOSEPHINE ELLERY DAVIS, 


I, 


It is hard to understand what one cannot perceive by 
the senses. We must attain such comprehension by 
successive steps, each based on a clear idea. 

Elocution is the expression of thought and feeling by 
means of the body. Before trying to make children 
grasp statements about invisible thought and feeling, 
one should lead them to observe bodily experience, or 
form. To do this, ask children seven years old what 
work they do inside of their heads. After waiting for 
the answer, ask : 

“ What are you doing now ?” 

“ Thinking.” : 

“ Then your head is made tothink with. What part 
of you is strongest ? ” 

“ Legs.” 

“ What part of your legs must have thought run into 
them, that you may walk without stumbling ? ” 

“ Feet.” 

“If you want to crack a nut with your foot, what 
part of it do you use ?” 

Shout from all the twenty, “ Heel.” 

Except one little girl, who says, “ Toe.” 

Scornful shout from the boys, “ You couldn’t.” 

Now the teacher pretends to go to sleep, and all may 
walk about the room so that she shall not hear. “How 
did you walk ?” 

“ Tip-toes.” 

“So your toes can have thought in them. 
you are naughty, where do you feel sorry ? ” 

Small hands are placed upon the heart. 

“When you remember that you do not wish to dis- 
turb the other scholars so that you walk with your 
hearts full of love for them,the muscles that make you go 
gently are in the calf of your leg,—just as you can see 
and feel these muscles move in my arm, as I open and 
close my hand. I can let love for you run from my 
heart into my hand to caress you, or I can shut it out and 
pinch, as I will. When you are older you will learn 
more of the way in which you are made. Now, if we 
make believe that you are little houses, what part of 
you is like the window ? ” 

“ Eyes.” 

“ What are eyes good for? ” 

“To see with.” 

“ What are windows good for? ” 

“To let light in.” 

“ What is the use of seeing ?” 

“ To learn.” 


When 


So your eyes let truth ‘Qiu in on your minds, oil 
let your minds shine out on the world, that we may 
know you are thinking. Can you crack a nut with any 
part of your head ?” 

“Yes, teeth.” 

“T advise you not to do it; but, since you can, you 
know that it is the strong part of your head, don’t you ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“T will tell you another thing that you can notice 
till you are grown up. Noses show how firm a person’s 
will is. You have all heard of Napoleon? Some one 
told me he chose his generals by observing their noses, 
because he wanted men who would do what they once 
made up their minds todo. Iam afraid this lesson is 
too hard for you.” 

“ That isn’t hard.” 

These young minds, unfolding, have a practical re- 
ligion that will widen and deepen as knowledge brings 
power. 

IL. 


Speaking to older scholars, more can be said. 
instance : 

“ What is the form of a drop of water?” 

“ Round,” 

“ How do all plants and animals grow ? ” 

“ By atoms being drawn to them.” 

“Though their organs vary so much, still you can 
always find in them some approach toa round shape. 
But if a person lived till he was old always caring most 
to be comfortable and have something nice to eat, he 
might grow too round, even in all his features. But 
nobody really does that. We see the opposite extreme 
in people trying to get on in the world, working for 
money to do it with, thinking how to make money, and 
worrying to save it and make it go as far as possible, 
By what parts of the body did we learn that thought 
is expressed ? ” 

“ At the ends of the fingers and toes, and projecting 
parts of the head, forehead, nose, and chin.” 


For 


“The mind works out from the brain as a center, 
toward the world. The body grows by attracting 
atoms from the world toward itself as a center, just the 
other way. So a person’s face might have these pointed 
extremities, chin, nose, forehead, for its only prominent 
features, if he thought only of getting all he could from 
the world. The useful majority avoid extremes. On 
most faces the profile approximates a straight line, ex- 
cept the nose, which may diverge in another straight 
line. This straight line is the golden mean between 
the two extremes. Draw a circle with a vertical diam- 
eter. Now draw three profiles facing to the right, the 
right-hand one conforming to the right-hand curve, 
convex; the left-hand one within the left-hand curve, 
concave; the middle one determined by the straight 
line. Exaggerate different parts, and study the char- 
acter thus expressed. A well-balanced person with a 
large nose needs an upright forehead and a square jaw 
to express the qualities that preserve his character in 
equilibrium.” 

“ How can one help thinking too much about himself 
or the world ?” 

“ By loving all that is true and good.” 

“What part of man’s nature is fed by truth ? ” 

“ Mind.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“In the brain.” 

“ How can it come in contact with the world ? ” 

“ By the senses educating the child’s power of bodily 
action, or vitality.” 

“ How can the world come in contact with the mind ?” 

“ By reflection, a bending back of the natural, centrfi- 
ugal action of the mind, in order that it may know 
itself.” 

“ What is the use of such contact ?” 

“That the will, or strongest love of the nature, may 
impel to correct speech and action, based upon a spirit- 
ual development of character, that takes cognizance of 
natural, selfish attractions, and stimulating worldly in- 
fluences, yet is most strongly drawn upward around an 
ever-rising ideal of life.” 


ITI. 
An adult, whose deep experience calls unto deep re- 





ality, asks : 





“ What i is life ‘ $e 

“T know it is no part of the body, for I heard a sweet 
voice say, ‘I am glad you have come, for I love you 
dearly.’ I look toward the speaker, and the fair head 
has drooped, lifeless! Forever silent, though hundreds 
call and weep. That perfect body has no life in it now, 
yet a minute ago the loveliest life thrilled every nerve,” 

“Ts life in truth ?” 

“T walk through libraries; see deep, high alcoves 
crammed with truth; students are sitting like statues, 
absorbing their contents, and seeming hardly more alive 
than the books themselves. If all their time could be 
spent thus, could this be called life? I would not wish 
it for myself,—except the mental delight which illumines 
the mind that it may become the receptacle for some- 
thing better ?” 

“ What is better than trnth ?” 

“ Love.” 

“ What is man’s relation to love ? ” 

“A transparent medium through which Infinite 
Love may shine on all, as the sun shines through the 
prism, dividing the red, yellow, and violet rays, that 
each may do its work.” 

“‘ What is the work of the yellow ray ?” 

“To give light.” 

«What is the work of the red ray?” 

“To give heat.” 

“ What is the work of the violet ray ? ” 

“To support organic life.” 

‘“‘ How can love be like sunshine ? ” 

“God is love and the source of all life. He ‘formed 
man from the dust of the earth.’ We have seen this 
dust return to dust, and we know that all the material 
objects connected with it may be reduced to a gaseous 
form. In the merchant’s language, we may call these 
all goods, aud recognize their importance to vitality, as 
we call this temporary heating of cold clay. ‘God 
breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.’ ” 

“ What is the soul ?” 

“Mind animated by love. In man is no life except 
as it is thus inhaled with every breath. The body ten- 
derly cared for leaves the mind free to be illumined by 
truth. The cultured mind, rightly used, grows into a 
receptacle for the noblest affections. By warmly loving 
all that is good and true in visible human beings, and 
ignoring all else in them, we learn to love invisible, im- 
personal truth and goodness. This love is the exhala- 
tion of the soul, which thus begins to live consciously. 








OVER-PRESSURE IN ENGLISH ELEMENT. 
ARY SCHOOLS. 


(Correspondence between the Education Depergnens (England) and the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers.] 





BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


On the 26th of June last, Mr. Heller, the Secretary 
of the National Union of Elementary Teachers, at the 
request of the Executive Committee of the Union, for- 
warded to the Department a resolution expressing the 
opinion of the Committee that “the excessive require- 
ments of the code, some of the present conditions of 
examination, and the great irregularity of attendance 
at school, are causes which lead to great pressure upon 
the children in elementary schools, and place specially 
heavy burdens on weak and dull children.” The re- 
sponse of the Department was delayed in order that 
their lordships might have time to observe the working 
of the new code before committing themselves on the 
subject of overpressure. 

On the 14th of November, Sir Francis Sandford, Sec- 
retary of the Department, addressed the reply to Mr. 
Heller, which has been a most fruitful topic of journal 
and platform discussion. Their lordships partially ad- 
mit the third cause specified by Mr. Heller, but repu- 
diate the other two. With reference to the conditions 
of the code the lords state that “they have been adopted 
upon the advice of experienced inspectors, who have 
had a long and very intimate acquaintance with the 
elementary schools of the country, and with the results 
that can be and have been attained in these schools of 
recent years. The standard of progress has been fixed 
with reference to the capacity, not of the bright, nor 
even of the average child, but of a scholar of only mod- 
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erate ability, with respect to whom it is of course as- 
sumed that he had been properly classed, that he has 
passed the standard of the previous year, and that he 
has been under tolerably regular instruction since.” 
The lords further state that, in their opinion, “ the real 
causes of over-pressure are not alluded to in the resolu- 
tion of the committee,” and they proceed to charge the 
responsibility upon teachers and school managers, as- 
suming that the work is not fairly distributed over the 
whole period of school attendance, and that in fixing 
the course of instruction for individual schools, sufficient 
attention is not given to the character of the districts 
and of the population, as affecting not only the physical 
and mental powers of the children, but also the resources 
available for the maintenance of an adequate and effi- 
cient school staff. 

In his reply to Sir Francis Sanford’s letter, Mr. 
Heller, on behalf of the Executive Committee which he 
represents, reaffirms the position taken in his former 
letter. So far from the strain having been lessened by 
the new Code, Mr. Heller maintains that it has been 
intensified, and he enumerates eight particulars in which 
its requirements are more stringent than those of its 
predecessor. Under the operation of the new code, 
seven hundred reports were in a single week sent back 
to the inspectors from the Department for revision, in 
order that the grants might be brought up to anything 
like a fair average; but for this, says Mr. Heller, “ their 
lordships would not be able to state that the grant is 
rising all round.” 

The greater part of the existing over-pressure is at- 
tributed by the executive to the conditions of examina- 
tion, which virtually deprive the teachers of all liberty 
of classification. They emphatically deny the assump- 
tion that teachers fail to distribute their work fairly 
over the whole period of a scholar’s attendance, and to 
teach diligently throughout the school year, or that 
local conditions are ignored in arranging the programs 
for individual schools. With reference to the allusion 
in Sir Francis Sanford’s letter to the standard attained 
in elementary schools in other countries, Mr. Heller 
notes that in no other part of Europe does the payment 
of the grant depend upon the individual passes of the 
scholars; and, in conclusion, he says that the “ Execu- 
tive desire to express their opinion, founded upon the 
practical experience of teachers, that over-pressure will 
continue to exist and to excite public criticism until full 
liberty of classification is granted, and the strong in 
ducement held out by the Code to attain cent. per cent. 
of passes has been removed.” 


The correspondence here summarized has been given 
in full in the leading dailies, as well as in the educa- 
tional journals, and the general impression seems to be 
that the teachers have the right view of this important 
matter. 








FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEO. H. 


VIIl.—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE. 


After such careful study of the facts of the local and 
State Government, and the principles underlying them 
as has been outlined in the preceding papers, the pupils 
will be prepared to study the Constitution of the State. 
They may be led to this by considering some of the 

Dangers to Liberty. —Thus far the pupils have thought 
of the violation of private rights by private individuals, 
as in murder, slander, theft, trespass, etc., and they 
have dwelt at length upon the important functions of 
the Government in protecting the members of the com- 
munity from each other. Now they need to be shown 
that the Government itself may violate private rights. 

It is best to start with some simple fact of local oc- 
currence or newspaper report, as the taking of land for 
streets, railroads, or public buildings, or the arrest and 
imprisonment of a person on unfounded suspicion. 
Having presented the matter first in this way, after- 
ward history may be drawn upon for facts tending to 
establish the general principle that the possession of 
power leads to a desire for more power, and carries with 
it a tendency to abuse. Facts can be adduced to show 
that every natural right has been violated somewhere, 
at some time, by persons exercising the authority of 
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government. Familiar stories from Scripture might be 
used,—the treatment of the Israelites by Pharoah ; Na- 
both’s vineyard; the mockery of justice in the trial of 
Jesus. 

All this will prepare the pupils to see that the pow- 
ers of the officers of Government should be narrowly 
limited and sharply defined, and that in some way these 
officers should be made responsible for their acts. The 
substance of this need is forcibly stated by Guizot: 
“Liberties are nothing until they have become rights, 
positive rights, formally recognized and consecrated, 
Rights, even when recognized, are nothing so long as 
they are not entrenched within guarantees; and, lastly, 
guarantees are nothing so long as they are not main- 
tained by forces independent of them in the exercise of 
their rights. Convert liberties into rights, surround 
rights by guarantees, intrust the keeping of these guar- 
antees to forces capable of maintaining them,—such are 
the successive steps in the progress toward a free gov- 
ernment,” 


Safeguards of Liberty.—The Constitution may now 
be presented as the great safeguard of liberty. It be- 
comes such by its specific provisions to restrain the 
officers of the Government from exercising power un- 
wholesomely. Each of these provisions may be treated 
individually as a safeguard of liberty. Among the most 
important are the following: The limitation of the 
term of service accompanied by reéligibility, thus giv- 
ing to the people an opportunity to pass judgment on 
the official service; the mutual checks intrusted to the 
higher departments; the appropriating power to the 
Legislature; the veto power to the Governor; and the 
power of determining the constitutionality of laws to 
the judiciary; the specification of the powers of the ex- 
ecutive; the provision for impeachment; the multiform 
efforts to make the administration of justice free, speedy, 
and impartial, among which are the privilege of habeas 
corpus, of trial by jury, of open trial in the presence 
of witnesses, of counsel and witnesses for defence at 
public expense if necessary. 

Besides these are the prohibitions of unwarranted ar- 
rest and search of persons and papers, of excessive bail 
and fines, of cruel and unusual punishments, and of the 
taking of land for public use without rendering an 
equivalent. Still other safeguards are the freedom of 
speech and of the press; the liberty of the people to as- 
semble freely to discuss public matters, to petition the 
Legislature, and to bear arms in self-defence. Para- 
mount to all others is the right of the people to amend 
the Constitution, or make a new one, whenever in their 
judgment public and private weal demand new and 
more efficient safeguards. 

Coming to the study of the Constitution in this way, 
its true nature and object can easily be made apparent. 
It reveals itself as the supreme, all-controlling expres- 
sion of that public will which we have already found 
voicing itself in a less general way in the votes of the 
town meeting and the laws of the Legislature. 

The teacher should never content himself with pre- 
senting the articles of the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
as so many statements to be learned, but should aim, by 
a full discussion, with ample illustration, to show the 
purpose of each to aid in conserving the liberties of the 
people. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Baron Nordenskjold is understood to be contemplating, as 
his next adventure in exploration a voyage to the South Pole 
in 1885. This expedition would cost at least $1,000.000, as a 
ship of special type would have to be built for its purposes. 


— In connection with the Turin Exhibition, the Italian Gov- 
ernment have offered a prize of £400 (10,000 lire) to any one 
who shall perfect the most useful and practical system of gen- 
erating and transmitting electrical energy. 


— A “‘Svndical Chamber of Electrical Workmen ’’ bas been 
formed in Paris to promote the technical training of the art- 
isans engaged in what may be termed the electrical branches 
of industry. 


— The Worshipful Company of Grocers, of London, Eng., 
have issued an announcement, offering a prize of $5,000 for 
the best essay on the above subject. This prize is awarded 
every four years, and is open to universal competition, British 
and foreign. 


— Waterproof clothing which allows a free passage for res- 
piration can be prepared by dipping in a solution of acetate of 
alumina. The latter is made by adding a solution of acetate 
of lead to a solution of alum, and decanting the mixture from 
the sulphate of lead which is precipitated. The articles are 
dipped into this liquid and allowed to dry without wringing 
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Ocular Hygiene.—The size of the letters in writing and 
printing is far from being a matter of indifference. Many a 
person who laughs at it, and at the same time wears glasses, 
would still have good eyes if he had not left them in the lilipu- 
tian editions of the books he used, and the minute writing of 
his copy-books. If parents ever heard of ocular hygiene, and 
the school authorities, who know of what it treats, deigned to 
care for scholars’ eyes, no letter less than three millimeters in 
height would be tolerated in ordinary reading-books, and we 
would not be sparing of centimeters, or even decimeters, for 
spelling-books, primers, and everything which must be looked 
at from a distance. We shouid also banish from all schools, 
offices, and places where pens are used, the metal points whose 
fineness rivals the finest needles, and which trace on dazzlingly 
white paper, with pale ink, cobwebs which have penetrated 
under more than one eyelid, and made a darkness deeper than 
thatof night. How many troublesome eye-diseases, how much 
short-sightedness, and blindness, even, would be arrested on 
the threshold of the school, if parents and teachers knew, or 
were willing to add to this counsel some other precautions 
recommended by ocalar hygiene, notably the use of gray paper. 
—From the French of Edouard Raouz. 





THE SPICH FAMILY. 


Il. — NUTMEGS, 


The most northern group of the Spice Islands are the Bimba; 
they consist of twelve small islands, and are the home of the 
nutmeg trees in their native state. If you could visit these 
islands during the months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, you would see a beautiful sight, for this is the season for 
gathering the fruit that furnishes the spices known as nutmeg 
and mace. The trees are from twenty to twenty-five feet high, 
and are covered with beautiful, dark-green foliage, and golden 
fruit, about the size and shape of a peach. When quite ripe, 
the rind bursts open and shows the bright-scarlet color of the 
mace and the dark-brown shell of the nut. The fruit is gath- 
ered by pulling it from the trees with a long stick having a 
barb at the end. The outer or pulpy part is removed and pre- 
served as we do the peach; the mace is then carefully taken 
off, pressed out flat, and dried in the sun or over a slow fire 
for three or four days; it is then quite brittle, and the bright 
scarlet turns to orange, with an occasianal streak of red; it is 
then put into packages for exportation. The nuts or seeds are 
then collected in their shells and kept over a slow fire for 
nearly two months. When the kernels rattle in the shells they 
are removed by breaking the shells with a wooden mallet. 
They are carefully looked over, and the worm-eaten ones 
thrown out, and the sound ones packed in chests in sifted lime, 
or in lime-water, and are ready to be sent to all parts of the 
world. This spice is valuable as a medicine and for cooking 
purposes. 

An article is made from nutmegs which is called nutmeg- 
butter. It is put up in small cakes; but it seldom reaches this 
country in a pure state. Although the nutmeg is a native of 
the Spice Islands, it is successfully cultivated in Penang, 
India, Trinidad, Jamaica, and Brazil. The English introduced 
the nutmeg tree into their possessions when they had control 
of the islands. The first cargo of spice was taken from the 
Molluccas to Europe in the Victor, one of Magellan’s vessels 
in 1521. 








DRIFT. 





— Our Assocate Editor, Mr. Mayo, while recently in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was invited by the Hebrew Rabbi, Dr. Goldam- 
mer, to occupy his pulpit at the Friday-evening regular service, 
with a popular address on Education. Our Associate reports 
that everywhere through the Southwest he finds the Hebrew 
people a unit on the great interest of public education, and 
their Rabbis among the most intelligent and persistent advo- 
cates of the common school. 


— The information comes through the Southern press that 
Mr. Aiken of South Carolina, the new chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education in the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress, is opposed to Federal aid to Education. If so, he mis- 
represents his own State and the Democratic party of the State 
fom which he comes, both of which have declared in its favor. 
It was an evident mistake in Speaker Carlisle to place an oppo- 
nent of National Aid in this position. This fact may account 
for the reference of all papers on this subject to a sub-com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Willis of Kentucky, a zealous and most 
intelligent friend of Federal Aid, is chairman. 


— The New York Evening Post has a sensible suggestion: 
that the increasing evil of the breakdown of girls under our 
high-pressure system of schooling,—an evil just as apparent 
in the large private as public schools,—can be avoided by 
lengthening out the period of school-life for girls and delaying 
their entrance into general society. This is just where any 
efficient reform must come in. The fault is rarely with the 
superior teachers or school authorities, who would prefer 
ample time for the suitable and wholesome training of the girls, 
but with ambitious mothers and our pestilent new and vulgar 
society, which elbows out maturity and pushes impertinent 
and excited youth to the front and sets every school-girl to her 
lessons under the awful apprehension of marriage deferred 
beyond the period of romantic youth. We recently heard a 
‘* lady-teacher,” in giving out a problem which involved the 
statement, “‘A lady, thirty-five years old,’’ volunteers the 
remark to her class, ‘‘ She must have been an old maid.” That 
handsome young school-mistress was of ample age for an early 
marriage, and had we been her school-trustee there would have 





been no further professional obstacle to that happy event. 
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THEY BECKON TO ME. 
BY G, T. JOHNSON, 
When night closes softly around me, 
And Sleep with her downy-lined wings 
Bears my soul from its tenement mortal 
To regions whence wonderment springs, 
I find there the loved that have left me, 
Their arms ’round me fondly entwine: 
Heav’n seems to be won for a moment, 
As their lips press fond kisses on mine. 


What rapture is mine for that moment! 
Is such but a foretaste of bliss 

From realms of the mighty Hereafter 
Brought downward by angels to this ? 

One moment! then Sleep on her pinions 
Bears me over some unknown sea, 

While their hands, from the dim, distant shadows, 
Still beckon and beckon to me, 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14, 1884. 





Longfellow Exercises. 
FOR THE POET’S BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


ARRANGED BY CHARLES J. TUCKER, 
Prin. High School, Sandwich, Mass. 

NotTe.—The following éxercise,—with some changes since made,—was 
arranged forthe Sandwich High School, and used there with evident 
success. The objects aimed at are to give each pupil a part, making all 
as nearly on an equality as possible and to obtain variety. This last is 
gained by grouping the facts, selections, etc., into eight sections. It is in- 
tended that the teacher shall arnounce the subject at the beginning of 
each division, and then simply let the pupils take up the facts in order. 
Monotony is also avoided by having part done on the platform and part 
by the scholars simply rising beside their seats, the latter saving time as 
well; also, by the introduction of music, by some rather humorous parts, 
and by mingling prose and poetry. Greatcare should be exercised in as- 
signing the parts to the pupils to whom they are best adapted, studying 
natural characteristics. The exercise is, of course, capable of almost in- 
definite abridgement or extension. Many of the poems are the later ones. 
One copy of a complete edition could be bought by the school to remain 
school property, and the selections copied. To have the later poems adds 
freshness and interest. 

The following are some of the poems of Longfellow that have been set to 
music: 1. “ The Sea hath its Pearls,’ quartette; 2. “‘ Excelsior,’’ quar- 
tette; 3. “‘ Beware,” quartette; 4. “Song of the Silent Land,” quartette: 
5. ** The Rainy Day,” solo; 6. ‘‘ Legend of the Crossbill,”’ solo; 7. ‘*The 
Day is Done,” solo; 8. ‘‘ The Bridge,”’ solo; 9. “ The Arrow and the Song.” 
Alto may be sung to Nos. 5and8, No.5 especially is very simple. Nos. 
7 and 9, and 8 in two forms, may be found in The Song Folio, 50 cents. 
“The Psalm of Life” is in Eichberg’s Fourth Music Reader as a chorus. 


— 


' THE EXERCISE, 


Introduction,—The Blessing of the Poets (J. T. Fields). 

** I think it a very great boon which heaven bestows on any 
nation when it sends a real poet among the people, like Long- 
fellow or Whittier. I can’t understand why we take the gift 
so coldly. In some of the poems of Whittier you can almost 
hear the rustling of the leaves of the old family Bible, and in 
Longfellow’s lines you can listen to the rain on your roof, as 
you heard it while lying in your chamber in your childhood. 
It really seems to me that the whole poetic atmosphere of our 
time has been filled with a new fragrance by Whittier and 
Longfellow. They have taught us to prize afresh the loftiest 
virtues and the lowliest charities. Well may they indeed be 
called **Our Poets of the Household.’’ You may call them 
primary or secondary, if you choose; but their motive-power 
remains unquenchabie and unchallengeable, and their words 
are graven iu the hearts all over the human world,”’ 


L—A Few Facts ABOUT THE PoET’s LIFE. 


In the Eastern Cemetery at Portland, Me., stands a marble 
cenotaph, with four faces, all bearing inscriptions: 


|The Southwest Face.) 
In Memory of 
Henry Wadsworth 
Son of 
Peleg Wadsworth, 
Lieut. U. 8. Navy, 
Who Fell 
Before the Wallis of Tripoli 
On the Eve of 4th of Sept. 
1804, 
In the 20th Year of his Age, 
By the Explosion of a 
Fire Ship | 
Which he with others 
| 


8 The Northwest Face. 


AN HONOR TO HIS 


COUNTRY 
AND AN EXAMPLE TO 
ALL EXCELLENT 


Gallantly Conducted YOUTH. 


Against the Enemy. 
—RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS. 


This is the monument of Henry Wadsworth, lieutenant at 
the age of nineteen, and attached to Commodore Preble’s 
squadron before Tripoli, 1804. He was uncle to our poet, and 
the one for whom he was named. We are familiar with the 
fact that Longfellow was a descendant of the gentle John 
Alden and Priscilla, so that ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish” is a history of Longfellow’s own ancestors; but from the 
monument we see that heroic blood also flowed in his veins. 

It is interesting in connection with the fact that Longfellow 
had in his study the inkstands of Coleridge and Crabbe, and 
the waste-paper basket of Moore, to read the letter in which 
he acknowledges the receipts of these curiosities from Mr. S. 
C. Hall, through Gen. Jos. Grant Wilson. It shows his gen- 
uine politeness, and its graceful expression: 

“Your letter, and the valuable 
has reached me ‘safely. Please nb og aca ed ‘thacke fot thas 
great kindness you have shown in taking charge of and bring: 
ing from the Old World a gift so precious as the inkstand of 
the poet who wrote ‘The Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner” 
Will you be so good as to send me the present address of Mr. 


fees +0 


e . 
, . 
° ¢t 


. 


Hall? I wish, without delay, to acknowledge this mark of 
his remembrance and regard, and am not sure where a letter 
will find him.”’ 

The study which contained these curiosities, and many 
others, much of Longfellow’s library, and bound copies of his 
poems in his own handwriting, was the front room on the 
first floor, on the right side of the front hall. Here he usu- 
ally received callers. He was the lion of Cambridge, and all 
distinguished visitors went to see him. Among his later 
guests were the descendants of De Grasse and Rochambeau, 
and the Emperor of Brazil. But this was not his real study. 
This latter room was up-stairs, and open only to the family 
and intimate friends. 

But not always were his visitors of this notable class. One 
day some people from away down in Maine called and wanted 
to see the house in which Washington used to live. Mr. 
Longfellow very kindly showed them about. When they came 
to the dining-room one of them said: ‘‘And Washington 
really sot in this room ?”’ ‘‘ Yes.’ ‘* Who lives here now?” 
‘IT do, and my name is Longfellow.’’ ‘‘ Longfeller, Long- 
feller; any connection o’ the Wicasset Longfellers?”’’ Mr. 
James T. Fields used to tell the story of a spruce, little Eno- 
glishman, visiting this country, who called, and, after intro- 
ducing himself, said, ‘‘ Since there ain’t any old ruins in this 
country, we thought we’d come and see you.”’ 

At the time of Longfellow’s death, there were thousands of 
tributes to his memory in prose and verse. One of the most 
beautiful was by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in The Inde- 
pendent : 

WHOSE SHALL THE WELCOME BE? 
The wave goes down, the wind goes down, 
The gray tide glitters on the sea, 
The moon seems praying in the sky. 
Gates of the New Jerusalem 
(A perfect pearl each gate of them), 
Wide as all heaven, swing on high; 
Whose shall the welcome be ? 


The wave went down, the wind went down, 
The tide of life turned out to sea; 
Patience of pain, and grace of deed, 
The glories of the heart and brain, 
Treasure that shall not come again; 
The human singing that we need, 
Set to a heavenly key. 


The wave goes down, the wind goes dowa, 
All tides at last turn to the sea: 

We learn to take the things we have, 
Thou who hast taught us strength in grief, 
As moon to shadow, high and chief, 

Shine out, white soul, beyond the grave, 
And light our loss of thee. 


The Longfellow Memorial in Westminster Abbey. 


**The Longfellow Memorial Association has received a let- 
ter from Mr, Binnoch in London, which says all preliminaries 
for placing a bust in Westminster Abbey are now arranged, 
sufficient capital having been subscribed, the sculptor en- 
gaged, and the position of the bust selected. The latter is a 
column standing between the memorial niche of Chaucer and 
the independent bust of Dryden, witha full and uninterrupted 
ray of light falling on the position, so that the bust will occupy 
a central and most conspicuous place in the ‘ Poet’s Corner.’ ”’ 


II.—MORITURI SALUT AMUS. 


The name of this poem, written for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the poet’s class at Bowdoin College, means, ‘‘ We (the older 
men, Longfellow and his classmates) about to die, salute you 
(the younger generation, the friends assembled in the church 
to listen to Mr. Longfellow as he read, and the familiar scenes 
and memories of Bowdoin).’’ The exercises are thus beauti- 
fully described by one who was present: ‘‘ The scene was in- 
describably affecting. The large audience was hushed to atill- 
ness, and the low and pleasant, but often tremulous tones of 
Mr. Longfellow’s voice, as he read the poem, were clearly 
heard in every part of the church.’’ 

Mr. Shepley, a member of the class, thus writes of the occa- 
sion: ‘* How did we exult in his pure character and splendid 
reputation! With what delight did we gaze upon his intelli- 
gent and benignant countenance,—with what moistening eyes 
listen to his words! Just before leaving for our respective 
homes we gathered in a retired college room for the last time, 
talked a half-hour as of old, agreed to exchange photographs, 
and prayed together; then, going forth under the branches of 
the old tree in silence, we took each other by the hand and 
separated, knowing well that Brunswick would not again wit- 
ness a gathering of the class of 1825.’’ 

Reeitation: The poem ‘“ Morituri Salutamus,’’ — from the 
beginning through the line, ‘‘Be unto him, whom living we 
salute.”’ Then two-thirds through, beginning, ‘‘ In mediaeval 
Rome,”’ and ending with, ‘‘ None can escape, not even yon 
luminous flame.’’ Then the passage immediately following, 
through words ‘“‘luckless clerk lay dead.’”’ Last, from that 
point through *‘ Whose end is pain.” 


NorTe.—Let all six pupils who take this part form in a semi-circle on the 
latform, each one coming f to the front and center as he speaks. 
he story of the clerk adds interest. 


Music. 


Ill. — A Few Facts asout LONGFELLOW’s CHARACTER. 


**Longfellow was very methodical in the division of his 
time. The morning hours were devoted to work, and visitors 
were not admitted until after twelve o’clock. Only by patience 
and perseverance could his labors have been accomplished, 
Yet for all the vastness of his learning, he felt the limitations 
of his power. It afforded a peculiar pleasure and encourage- 
ment to the writer to hear Longfellow remark once, “If we 





could only remember all that we learn, how wise we should 


be!’”? Great men find the same trouble in holding what they 
gain. Let us fix what we can, and not worry. 

The power to be carried away by an inspiring thought, and 
yet to work with painstaking care, is within the power of all 
to some extent, and is worthy of cultivation. ‘‘In Longfellow 
were happily combined two powers that are seldom seen to- 
gether in equal poise. His first conceptions came like inspira- 
tions, and his first draughts of poems were done with exceed- 
ing rapidity. He allowed the first impulse to expend itself, 
while he followed where inspiration pointed. But at that 
point, where too many poets stop, he had the power to return 
and go over the track of thought; so that the poem, without 
losing its early and original charms, was wrought out in fair 
proportions, with nice gradations of tone, and given a melody 
that would haunt the reader forever.”’ 


Nors.—Longfellow’s love for children may be illustrated by the poem 
“The Children’s Hour,” in which we catch a glimpse of his father-heart; 
or by “ The Children,” or ** Weariness.”” His friendships by those ex- 
quisitely tender sonnets, *‘ Three Friends of Mine.” These might well be 
given by a group of five on the platform, the pupils giving the name of 
the three friends,—Cornelius C, Felton, professor of Greek at Harvard, 


Agassiz, and Charles Sumner. 

Jealousy seems to have been unknown to Longfellow. His 
generous appreciation of his brother authors may be illustrated 
by the sonnets to Whittier and Tennyson. Doubtless many of 
us have experienced at times a deep, restful peace of mind, a 
state of almost perfect passivity, quiet,—an inward “‘silence,’’ 
as it were, of speech, thought, and desire. This is the feeling 
out of which, I suppose, grew the doctrine of Quietness, in- 
ward peace in rapt contemplation of God, and perfect submis- 
sion to Him, as eet forth by Michael Molinos, a Spanish priest 
of the 17th century. A similar view was held by Fenelon, and 
Madame Guyon, and other French Quietists. That the Friends 
held a somewhat similar view in the doctrine of a perfect sub- 
mission to the indwelling of the Spirit seems to be the reason 
why Longfellow calls his sonnet to Whittier, ‘‘The Three 
Silences of Molinos,’”’ [The teacher might give this explana- 
tion, and a scholar read the poem. | 

The most probable explanation (according to Horedon, Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary) of the word ‘‘ Wapentake,’’ the title of the 
sonnet to Tennyson, is, that in old English times, when the 
hundreder, or chief of a district, entered upon his duties, the 
subordinates assembled on an appointed day to meet him, and, 
in turn, each rode up to him, touching his spear (Wapentake 
= Weapen-touch) in token of submission. So Longfellow 
magnaminously addresses Tennyson, ‘‘ Poet, I come,’’ etc, 

Longfellow had a true vein of humor, and sometimes was 
really witty. The following, taken from Underwood, the 
founder of the Atlantic Monthly, shows this, and is otherwise 
interesting. When the magazine was started, it was custom- 
ary for the contributors and others to have monthly dinners. 
What a company, — composed of such men as Agassiz, Cabot, 
Dwight, Emerson, Felton, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Motley! ‘‘ The brilliant talkers were Holmes and Lowell; 
Longfellow between was ‘a sweetly unobtrusive third,’ and 
Emerson was sure to finish a discussion by some striking com- 
ment or poetical aphorism. At one meeting, I remember, 
every one wasin supreme good humor. The Medical Professor 
shone with an easy superiority, and tossed about his compli- 
ments like jugglers’ balls. Being particularly gracious toward 
Longfellow, and having just written that authors were like 
cats, sure to purr when stroked the right way of the fur, Long- 
fellow, with a merry twinkle in bis eyes, interrupted with, ‘I 
purr, I purr.’ ”’ 

His genial manner to everybody may be illustrated by a 
newspaper paragraph: 

_ “T remember a little incident that occurred some years ago 
in a street car on the way to Boston. The writer of this oc- 
cupied a seat opposite to Mr. Longfellow, who was chatting 
with a gentleman standing in the passage-way between us. 
When that gentleman in his turn found a seat, a man of re- 
spectable, rustic appearance, burly and bluff, moved by I know 
not what in the conversation to which he had been undisguijs- 
edly listening, suddenly, in the great voice acquired by life-long 
talking in the open air, said to Mr. Longfeilow, ‘‘ Be you in 
the wool business, Mr.?’ ‘No, not at present,’ answered 
Mr. Longfellow, leaving it to be inferred that he might be con- 
templating that traffic in the near future, or might very re- 
cently have quitted it; and, looking with a half smile at me, 
the amused stranger opposite, as if the reflection had crossed 
his mind and might cross mine, — that a poet was sometimes 
accused of wool-gathering. The ‘No, sir; not at present,’ in 
those gentle tones, induced the further remark, ‘I’m in the 
hop business myself.’ Now some gentlemen, perhaps some 
poets, would here have let the conversation drop: what if you 
are, or what is that to me? being the prose version of the 
poetic silence. Not so in this instance. With the never.fail- 
ing courtesy which belonged to him, Mr. Longfellow, turning 
fully toward his neighbor, said: ‘I have often been struck 
with the beauty of that plant, its way of growing, its blossoms, 
and then the hops themselves.’ The other, in his delight at 
the genial appreciation, brought down his strong hand heavily 
on Mr. Longfellow’s knee (I think he must have winced), and 
uttered the one word ‘Splendid’ in a shout that might, one 


would think, have been heard from Mount Auburn to the 
Revere House.”’ 


IV.. DriaLoeux. 


Humorous dialogue by two boys, New England Tragedies; 
“John Endicott,” Act V., Scene IL. ; Omitting in first speech 
from “‘ Here are King Charles,” ete., to end of that speech ; 
and half way through its scene, beginning in Kempthorn’s 
speech with, “‘Say, will you smoke ?”’ seven speeches to But- 
ler’s ‘Ah, yes; you sail to-day.’”’ Let K. be seated at first, 
chair tipped back, legs crossed, talking to himself; rise when 
Butler enters; both sit at ‘Butler (sitting down): ‘A fine 
morning,’” ete. Let Butler ‘put his hand to his ear like a 
deaf man, if an ear-trumpet is not convenient. The dialogue 





is in Monroe’s Sixth Reader, partly abridged. Music. 
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Vv. Group or SHort Porms. 


Within about two years, when Longfellow was about eighteen 
years old, he wrote a number of poems for the U. S. Literary 
Gazette. A few of these are in his collected works under title 


of ‘‘ Earlier Poems.”’ 


MUSINGS. 
[An early poem, not usually published.) 
I sat by my window one night, 
And watched how the stars grew high, 
And the earth and skies were a splendid sight 
To a sober and musing eye. 
From heaven the silver moon shone down, 
With a gentle and mellow ray, 
And beneath, the crowded roofs of the town 
In broad light and shadow lay. 
A glory was on the silent sea, 
And mainland and island too, 
Till a haze came over the lowland lea, 
And shrouded the beautiful blue. 


Bright in the moon the autumn wood 
Its crimson scarf unrolled, 

And the trees like a splendid army stood, 
In a panoply of gold! 

I saw them waving their banners high, 
As their crests to the night wind bowed, 

And a distaut sound on the air went by; 
Like the whispering of a crowd. 

Then I watched from my windows how fast 
The lights around me fled, 

As the wearied man to his slumber passed, 
And the sick one to his bed. 


All faded save one; that burned 
With a distant and steady light; 

But that, too, went out, and I turned 
When my own lamp within shone bright! 


Thus, thought I, our joys must die; 

Yes, the brightest from earth we win; 
Till each turns away, with a sigh, 

To the lamp that burns brightly within. 


‘‘The Cumberland” and ‘‘ Charles Sumner” are good for 
boys who declaim well. ‘‘ TheIron Pen,’’ with the prose intro- 
duction accompanying it, is always very pleasing. ‘‘ The Psalm 
of Life’’ could here be sung by the school. End the group of 
recitations with ‘‘ The Hesperus,” preceded by the note which 
follows, and the last poem Longfellow wrote. ‘‘Mr. Long- 
fellow’s last poem was ‘The Bells of San Blas,’ and it is in- 
cluded with the other poems written in Mr. Longfellow’s latest 
years, in a little volume entitled In the Harbor,’ [From a 
note from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Sept. 1, 1883. ] 


The artist, Mr. Charles Lanman, sent to Mr. Longfellow a 
picture of the reef of Norman’s Woe, near Cape Ann, and a 


— of Acadia, in Nova Scotia, and received the following 
er: 
7 CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 24, 1871. 

My Dear Sir :—Last night I had the pleasure of receiving 
your friendly letter and the beautiful pictures that came with 
it, and I thank you cordially for the welcome gift and the kind 
remembrance that prompted it. They are both very interest- 
ing to me, particularly the reef of Norman’s Woe. What you 
say of the ballad is also very gratifying, and induces me to 
= — in return a bit of autobiography. 

ooking over a jou 

teuie rnal for 1839, a few days ago, I found the 


wae 17. News of shipwrecks, horrible, on the coast. Forty 
dies washed ashore near Gloucester. One woman lashed to 
a piece of wreck. There is a reef called Norman’s Woe, where 
many of these took ploce. Among others the schooner Hes- 


perus. Also the Seafl 
pallad on thige eeower On Black Rock. I will write a 


Dec. 30. Wrote last evening a notice of Allston’s poems 
after which sat till one o’clock by the fire, when poh Frm it 
—. my mind to write the ballad of the schooner Hesperus, 
: ch I accordingly did. Then went to bed, but could not 
: “Ye New thoughts were running in my mind, and I got up 
~— added them to the ballad. It was three by the clock. 

ardon this gossip, and believe me, with renewed thanks, 
yours faithfully, Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 

[Printed in The New World. Price paid to Longfellow for 
the poem, $25.00] 


VI.—A Frew Facts Anout LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


First Poem.—The story abour “‘ The Turnip”’ poem is false, 
as Mr. Longfellow himself told the author of The Longfellow 
Birthday Book, Miss Bates. Mr. J. T. Trowbridge gives the 
following as a true account of the first poem of our author. 
He says that years ago, when Longfellow was ten years old, he 
started out of his father’s house with a precious manuscript 
hidden in his breast pocket. Stealthily he crept up to the box 
of the newspaper office, and, when no one was looking, dropped 
the paper in. Soon after, walking by the office, he saw the 
printers at work, and thought to himeelf, ‘‘ Perhaps they are 
Printing my poem.’”’ And sure enough, when the family paper 
came, there was his little poem in the corner, all in print. 
Mr. Longfellow said of this: ‘I don’t think any other success 
in my life has made me quite so happy.” 


A few facts from “A Biography of Longfellow,’’ which 
appeared originally in The Literary World of Feb. 26, 1882, 
will give some idea of the extent and variety of our author’s 
literary toil. Four pages of small quarto are filled with simply 
an enumeration of the various articles and books, written and 
edited by him (a single long poem, or a collection of poems, as 
they first appeared in single volumes, e. g., ‘‘ The Voices of the 
Night” and “Miles Standish” being reckoned as a book). 
There are among these a translation of a French grammar and 
& number of magazine articles, as ‘‘ Defence of Poetry,’ 
“Spanish Devotional and Moral Poetry,” “Old English Ro- 
mances,’’ etc. 

Nor did our poet’s heart-throb awaken a response among 


Englishmen only. Among the many translations of his works 
there are five of Hvangeline into German, three into Swedish, 
one into Danish, {three into French, two into Italian, three 
into Portuguese, one into Spanish, and one into Polish. Hia- 
watha has been tsanslated into German four times, into Dutch 
twice, and once into Swedish, Danish, French, Italian, Polish, 
and Latin. Ezcelsior and Other Poems was published at 
St. Petersburg in Russian, and The Psalm of Life has been 
rendered into Marathi, Chinese, and Sanscrit. Six pages of 
small quarto are required for a simple naming of the various 
translations. 


The following is an authentic account from the best sources 
of the origin of Kvangeline, verbatim from Hawthorne’s Note 
Book: ‘‘H. L. C. heard from a French Canadian a story of a 
young couple in Acadia. On their marriage-day all the men 
in the Province were summoned to assemble in the church to 
hear a proclamation. When assembled, they were all seized 
and shipped off, to be distributed through New England,— 
among them the new bridegroom. His bride set off in search 
of him, wandered about New England all her lifetime, and, at 
last, when she was old, she found her bridegroom on his death- 
bed. The shock was so great that it killed her likewise.” 


This neat paragraph is from Mr. Underwood, who heard Mr. 
Longfellow tell the story a short time before his death: ‘Haw- 
thorne came one day to dine with the poet, and brought with 
him Mr. H. L. Connolly (H. C. L). At the table Mr. C, told 
the Acadian story, just as Hawthorne has noted it down, and 
some conversation followed upon its suitableness for a romance 
or poem. Hawthorne declared that he was not drawn to it, 
and did not believe he could make anything of it. Longfellow, 
on the other hand, was greatly impressed by it, and saw in it 
the germ of a pathetic idyl. Hawthor-s then said that he 
would waive any claim, and that Longfellow was welcome to 
it’ The common picture of Evangeline was taken from a 
painting by the Scottish artist, Faed.’’ It represents her as 
she might have appeared, when, thinking of her lover, she 


‘ some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its 
om 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him.”’ 


Hiawatha is founded upon the legends of the Indians of the 
Northwest, who were superior to those of New England. The 
peculiar, and now very popular, meter was taken from the 
Finnish, being the common heroic verse of that language, as 
Mr. Longfellow himself once told the writer. There is a very 
interesting story in connection with this poem. When it was 
published, there was a storm of controversy and critism all 
over this country and in England. ‘‘ Through all this Mr. 
Longfellow remained calm, paying no attention to assailants 
or defenders. It is said that Mr. Fields hurried off one day to 
Cambridge in a state of great excitement, that morning’s 
mail having brought an unusually large batch of attacks and 
parodies. ‘My dear Mr. Longfellow,’ he exclaimed, bursting 
into the poet’s study, ‘ these atrocious libels must be stopped.’ 
Longfellow glanced over the papers without comment. Hand- 
ing them back, he quietly asked, ‘ By the way, Fields, how is 
Hiawatha selling?’ ‘Wonderfully!’ replied the excited pub- 
lisher; ‘none of your books have ever had suchasale.’ ‘Then, 
said the poet, calmly, ‘I think we had better let these people 
go on advertising it.’ It was published in 1855; in that year 
and the two years following 50,000 copies of it were sold.’’ 

The Wayside Inn is the old Howe Tavern in Sudbury, Mass., 
famous for more than a century. It still stands, though no 
longer used for its original purpose.’’ The characters are as 
follows: The Musician, Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist, who 
tells “‘The Saga of King Olaf’; the Sicilian, Prof. Luigi 
Monti, author, teacher, and lecturer, and friend of Longfellow; 
the Student, Dr. Henry W. Wales; the Theologian, Rev. Sam. 
Longfellow, brother of the poet, or Professor Trowbridge; the 
Poet, Thos. Wm. Parsons; ‘“‘The Spanish Jew from Alicant 
appears to have been an imaginary person.” 


About King Robert of Sicily. (From The Watchman.) 

‘‘ It so happened that in 1864 I had the honor of bearing to 
the Emperor of Brazil (who is a great admirer of Longfellow 
and Whittier) a new edition of the poems of the Cambridge 
bard, an edition containing the ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.’ 
These last the Emperor had not seen. It was the year that the 
two princes, the Count Gaston d’ Orleans and the Prince Au- 
gust Saxe Coburg Gotha, came out to Rio de Janeiro to become 
the husbands of the two princesses of Brazil. These young 
men went every day to the imperial palace of Boa Vista, where 
after the Emperor Dom Pedro II. had devoured the ‘ Tales of 
the Sudbury Inn,’ these two grandsons of Louis Phillippe 
read them with the greatest interest. That which took hold 
of them with more force than any other in the collection was 
the story of ‘King Robert of Sicily.’ All are fine English 
scholars, and the Emperor, before my departure for America, 
confided to me an autograph manuscript to present to Mr. 
Longfellow, and this manuscript was no less than a faithful 
and poetic translation into Portuguese of Roberio il Re da 
Sicilia. Mr. Longfellow afterward informed me that several 
Portuguese poets had translated this same poem, but none had 
produced a version equal to the Emperor’s.”’ 


VII.—ForEIGN LANGUAGES. 


Longfellow was truly a master of the English language, and 
he was at home in the use of others, as well. Mr. Fields says 
that he spoke with almost unaccountable fluency four of the 
languages of modern Europe, and read ten others besides, 
Among his poems are found several in different languages. In 
his “Golden Legend” are some exquisitely musical Latin 
songs. One is sung by Friar Paul, among the other monks, in 
the refectory of the monastery during a midnight carousal. 
Note the beauty of the rhythm in the change from the third to 





the fourth line of each stanza; 


** Ave! color vini clari,’’ etc., 


(to be found about half way through Part IV. of “ Golden 
Legend,”’ just after ‘‘ The Miracle Play”’). Anotherin the same 
place,—Friar Paul, shouting and beating: 


**Rumpus bellorum lorum,”’’ etc., 


(a page or two from the list). A third,—pilgrims on the moun- 
tains, chanting the “‘ Hymn of St. Hildebert’’: 


** Me receptet Sion illa,”’ etc., in Part V. 


Lastly, the same pilgrims chanting afar off,— 

** Urbs coelestis, urbs beata,’’ etc. (a page or two on). 
Nors.—If well read, this will be one of the most successful parts of the 
exercise. It wassoin my school. It is best to use the Continental pro- 
nunciation of the Latin. Bring out the music and the rhythm by pro- 
longing the tones and a manner s tive of singing. Let the second 
selection be read in a deep voice, ante boisterous manner, rolling the r’s. 
Let the third be peacefal, and the fourth faint and distant, but distinct. 
VIII. A pleasant and semi-humerous close may be gained 
by what was, on the whole, the most successful part of my 
entertainment,—an abridgment of the third chapter of ‘* Miles 
Standish.” Let there be two chairs, one on either side of the 
platform. Behind one let a young lady stand and read, be- 
ginning with the second paragraph, ‘‘ So through the Plymouth 
woods,’’ omitting from “‘Open wide on her lap” to end of 
paragraph. At the words, ‘‘ Saw the new-built house,’”’ let the 
young lady who is to take the part of Priscilla come forward 
to one of the chairs and be seated. At the words, ‘‘So he en- 
tered the house,’’ let the boy who is to be John Alden come 
forward slowly, and let the two suit the action,—shaking hands, 
giving the flowers, sitting down, etc.,—to the description as it 
is read, reciting their parts as they come. Omit in third par- 
agraph from “finding no words’’ to the ends, in the forth 
form “They are in blossom,’”’ through ‘groves in the 
church-yard.’”’ In the next to the last paragraph let John 
Alden recite all but first two lines, by changing ‘‘spoke”’ of 
line three, to ‘‘ Think,’’ and changing tenses of verbs and per- 
sonal pronouns, as ‘‘ He has (for had) chosen to suffer afflic- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘You know (for she knew) how during the winter.”’ 
So all three parts are nearly equal, and, if they are given spir- 
itedly by carefully selected pupils, are very interesting, indeed. 





LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications pelating, to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,’’ and addressed to W. H. EAstMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 











SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My /jirst, from the Latin, you’ll see in a trice; 
My (ast is the key to a cunning device; 
My whole is a biped of savory fame, 
And a country, as well, of unsavory name. 
NILLOR. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


. Behead pale, and leaV¥e an article. 

. Behead fruit, and leave a cooking apparatus. 

Behead a wanderer, and leave a preposition. 

. Behead chilly, and leave aged. 

Behead a hard wood, and leave full of bones. 

Behead separate, and leave always. 

. Behead faithful, and leave to repent. [noun, 
Behead the female of a certain animal, and leave a pro- 
. Behead dance, and leave a fish. 

emoved letters make the name of a lexicographer. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


1. A geometrical figure, 4, Repairs. 
2. A sanguine person. 5. A city of Europe. 
3. To suppose. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 31. 


SKELETON PoETRY.— 
The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still. 


RIpDLE. —Tobacco, 


En1emMA.—Too late have I loved thee, 
O thou beauty of ancient days, yet ever new, 
Too late have I loved thee, 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Fortnightly Review, edited by T. H. 8. Escott, for Jan,, 1884, 
published by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 23 Park Row, New York 
City, contains eleven articles on topics of interest and by writers of 
marked ability ; ‘(The Radical Prograw—Free Schools,” is a paper all 
educators should read. The reissue of the Contemporary Review, Fort- 
nightly Review, and Nineteenth Century Review, announced under the 
name of the Knglish Publishing Co., has been transferred to the Leonard 
Scott Pub. Co., and the journals added to their list of publications, Sub- 
scription rates: Any one Review; $4.50; any two Reviews, $8.50 ; all 
three Reviews, $12 00; single copies, 40 cents. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by any news or subscription agent in America, at these figures, 
which include the cost of postage. All previous offers for Clubs are 
withdrawn. The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 23 Park Row, New York 
City, and 1104 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Penn. 


— The Fountain of Youth, Vol. I., No. 6, Feb., 1884; W. H. Shelley 
editor and proprietor; 50 cents per year; is an admirable monthly mag- 
azine devoted to the moral and literary cultare of youth, and designed for 
use as supplementary readinginschools. With the present number 
pages is added, devoted to a teachers’ department. It is full of brig 
entertaining, and instructive articles. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine, for February, 1884, contains 
“The Loving Cup,” “An Unsentimental Journey through Cornwall,’’ 





ae Post Office,” etc.; paper, price 15 cents. New York: 
& Co. 

— Pansy, edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden (‘‘ Pansy”), for Feb., 1884, is a 
number filled with choice for the young It is fully illustrated. 


Published by D, Lothrop & Co., ; 75 cents a year. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
WELL PLEASED. 
Dr. C. Roberts, Winchester, Ill., says: ‘‘I have used it with 
entire satisfaction in cases of debility from age or overwork, 
and in inebriates and dyspeptics, and am well-pleased with its 


effects,” 
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THE WEEK. 


The annual Western freshet has come, and brought with it 
saddening news from all along the Ohio river. Hundreds of 
families have been driven from their homes, railway travel has 
been seriously interrupted, and much valuable property de- 
stroyed. Not until the floods have passed, however, will it be 
possible to appreciate how terrible is the suffering they have 
caused. In the country the farmers will then find waste and 
ruin, and in the cities the people will return to wrecked dwell- 
ings, tottering on water-washed foundations, while a black 
mud deposited over floors, walls, and everything on or within 
them, has forever ruined the houses. Worse yet is the fate of 
those who, depending on their daily labor in the iron factories 
for the support of their families, find that source of income cut 
off by the floods, which have wrecked furnaces and mills, or 
so badly damaged them that weeks must pass before the work- 
men shall be called back to their tasks. 

Congress still seems to be wrestling with the Chinese prob- 
lem. A bill amendatory of the law, shutting out certain classes 
of Chinese, introduced in the Senate by Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia, is now reported to the Senate from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. In committee, the measure was changed essen- 
tially, bnt its general effect will be to correct the looseness in 
the existing law, of which the Pacific Slope people complain 
bitterly. The matter of extradition is also agitating some of 
the members of Congress, and a resolution from the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has passed the House, asking the State De- 
partment for all information at its command on the subject, 
with the special object of ascertaining whether it be true, as 
alleged, that our treaties with Great Britain do not contain a 
provision providing for the extradition of political offenders, 
such as is found in our treaties with other countries. 

Abroad.—Not only in Paris, but in Germany, and, in fact, 
throughout Europe, the cry of the unemployed is rising high. 
Holland is much troubled withit at present. In both Amater- 
dam and Rotterdam there is a large amount of labor, eager, 
but unable to get work, and driven into destitution. In Am- 
sterdam the Government has devised some temporary work. 

A special dispatch from Vienna says that not since the days 
of the revolution of 1848 has that city passed through such a 
crisis of anxiety and alarm. The activities of the Anarchists 
are spreading terror everywhere, and supposed plots for the 
assassination of notable persons, from the Emperor down, are 
daily brought to light. 

Certain European circles are making the most out of a recent 
enthusiastic meeting of Russian nobles at Moscow. They 
have shown in words more regard for the safety of the throne 
than their previous reserve had led the emperor to expect, but 
the cause of their effusiveness might be in his own promises. 
He has assured them of a policy more to their liking. Nobles 
are no longer to be sacrificed to the lower classes,—ergo, the 
nobility condescend, etc. 

The Queen’s speech at the opening of the British Parlia- 
ment is more remarkable for what it omits than for what it 
contains. It says nothing about Madagascar; nothing about 
Tonquin, and nothing sbout confederation in Australia and 
the proposal of the colonists to set up a sort of ‘‘ Monroe doc- 
trine’’ in the South Seas. Its most important declaration is 
the assurance that the Ministry have not changed their mind 
with reference to Egypt, and that its evacuation by the Brit- 


ish troops is only delayed by the disturbances in the Soudan. 
Egyptian affairs, however, seem to be going from bad to worse. 
Circumstances more potent than a London ministry are mak- 
ing Egyptian history. England’s present liberal policy of hes- 
itation may cost more, but move she must or lose all. Already 
Baker Pasha has been defeated and superseded. Khartoum, 
the stronghold of the Soudan, is in hourly danger. ‘* Chinese’ 
Gordon, the hope of England, has not yet reached his destina 
tion, and upon his fate depends the fate of the Gladstone 

















: 3 School of Travel.” 





We publish elsewhere a school exercise on Long- 
fellow’s works. The subject-matter has been selected 
with great care, and its availability proved in the 
school-room. To those who are happily allowed, in 
their own way, to lead little feet into the great high- 
way of letters, we say, Try it, and watch the result. 








Ow1rne to the press of matter on our columns, we 
have been compelled to postpone till our next issue the 
publication of the second article on the “Summer 
It will bear keeping, however, as 
the matter has been prepared with great care, and is 
appropriately illustrated. Other articles will follow in 
due season. 








Hon. Joun Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has recently visited his old home, where, years 
ago, he was Supt. of Public Schools in Toledo, Ohio. 
Among other good things, he left behind him the fol- 
lowing saying: “ The high school building has done 
more for the prosperity and good character of Toledo 
than any other building in it.” The same remark can 
be truthfully made of every community where a good 
free high school has been sustained long enough for a 
fair'trial of its advantages. 








Tue chronic danger of the Normal graduate is the 
temptation to display her knowledge of methods, instead 
of “boneing down” to the less showy, but indispensa- 
ble work of adjusting the method-machinery to the 
actual condition of actual children in an average school. 
We remember hearing a brilliant lesson before aclass of 
students, which was really three lessons, each only suita- 
ble for children of one grade; altogether a melange of 
impossibilities as a practical essay at instruction. The 
method is only for the child, and the child is defrauded 
whenever the finest method ministers to a rage for the 
“ show business ” in the teacher. 








Tue late Mr. Joseph Longworth, of Cincinnati, once 
proposed to give a handsome endowment of $15,000 per 
annum to the Art School of that city, provided it could 
be detached from the Cincinnati University and made 
a part of the great Art Museum now being established. 
So far the attempt has failed, but now it would seem 
more probable of accomplishment, since the benefaction 
is again offered by the family. The Cincinnati Free 
University, although liberally endowed and containing 
several excellent professors, has failed to inspire confi- 
dence in the upper side of the town. Perhaps the “en- 
tangling alliance” with the Art School dissolved, the 
way may be open to make the University a fit crown of 
the excellent system of public education of that highly 
favored city. : 








Mr. J. M. Haworra, Supt. U. 8. Indian Schools, 
in the Morning Star (Carlisle, Pa.), gives the following 
facts: There are 75 boarding, and 72 day-schools for 
Indian children at agencies, and 650 pupils in the 
schools at Carlisle and Hampton; in all, 10,250 of the 
40,000 Indians of school-age now at school. The Gov- 
ernment is still indebted to the Indians $2,500,000, 
actually appropriated for education ; which suggests in- 
quiry why the connection should not be made between 
this great amount of money and the 30,000 children and 
youth so badly in need of it. Since 1872 the people of 
the United States have disbursed at the rate of $22,000,- 
000 per annum for Indian wars; making the handsome 
sum of over $200,000,000 for killing Indians. We 
notice whenever the educational question for these people 
is up, @ certain class of out-west statesmen suddenly 
grow red in the face with denunciations for the “ sickly, 
sentimentality of eastern sham-philanthropy,” and pro. 
pound a series of thrilling interrogations to senators 
like Mr. Hoar, and others, who are supposed to have 
noble savage on the brain. This is all well enough, as 
far as oratory goes; but when we consider the expense 
involved, it really seems as if the dead-Indian theory 
was the most expensive luxury in which the American 
people, just now, indulge, 











ministry. Evidently, hereafter 
province,—or worse. " Egypt will be an English 


Tue Hon. Jos. Brown, of Georgia, the other day, in 


gent measures for the suppression of the priestly crowd 
of unclean fellows who are lording it over the territory 
of Utah, and defying the moral sentiment of the country 
by their abomination of polygamous marriage, let himself 
loose in the suggestion that Mr. Edmunds should conduct 
to Utah a colony of Yankees, whose refined and more 
luxurious habit would doubtless work a speedy change 
in the country. The Senator does not seem to apprehend 
the point. Of course, in Vermont and Georgia, as in all 
civilized lands, there is a great deal too much licentious 
living; sometimes among men in high places, hedged 
about with eminent respectability. But everywhere in 
the United States, except in the Mormon settlements of 
Utah and the adjacent regions, a man who succumbs to 
such temptations is compelled to sin in secret, or at 
least to refrain from the open assault on the marriage 
relation implied by espousing more than one wife at the 
same time. As long as the unity of the marriage rela- 
tion is respected, there is solid ground on which to 
plant the enginery of reform against lustful living and 
loose divorce. But that ground abandoned, the inevita- 
ble result is an aristocracy of uncleanness, fornication 
exalted to a religious obligation, and the masses of the 
people cast under the feet of an insolent “ring” of big- 
amists and small tyrants. A good joke at the expense 
of New England is by no means to be deprecated. But 
we fancy that the kind of joking that defends Utah at 
the expense of Vermont, is hardly of the sort in which 
the venerable, almost clerical-looking, senatorial patri- 
arch from Georgia will find it, after mature reflection, 
either seemly or expedient to indulge. 








THE OHIO IDEA. 


The State of Ohio, since the war, has aspired to the 
proud position once claimed by Virginia, of being the 
pivotal State in American politics. Just now, it is in- 
teresting to the non-partisan observer to ascertain the 
Ohio idea for the coming presidential campaign. The 
great Republican party, as just now represented or mis- 
represented by its leading Ohio journal and statesman, 
the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette and Senator John 
Sherman, is inclined to make the question of Southern 
outrages on suffrage and Southern barbarism in general, 
the overpowering issue that shall sweep the North with 
a spirit akin to that which saved the Union in the late 
civil war. The weakness of this issue is that, after all 
that is true can be said, the Southern States of our 
Union were never so far along in their apprehension of 
American ideas, so progressive, enlightened, patriotic, 
and worthy of approval asto-day. Their difficulties are 
such as Ohio, happily, has never been called to solve. 
Even the astute Mr. John Sherman cannot tell us how 
you can make safe voters out of a negro population, 
seventy per cent. of which is illiterate; or how any gov- 
ernmental power can change the inbred nature of an 
Anglo-Saxon population so that it will consent to plac- 
ing great States and cities in the hands of an illiterate 
majority, without such protest as will prevent this con- 
summation of anarchy under the name of freedom. 

On the other hand, the Democratic party of Ohio, 
as represented by its new senator,—Mr. Payne, in- 
forms us that the Democratic issue is only incidentally 
the Tariff, but primarily “turning the rascals out ;” the 
rascals being all Republican office-holders, and the other 
sort such Democrats as may be fortunate enough to fill 
their vacant places. This is only a vulgar and vicious 
declaration that there is no question in American poli- 
tics at present except the old nightmare, “ 7o the victors 
belong the spoils.” If this is all Ohio has to offer, we 
respectfully suggest that our new “mother of presi- 
dents” shall take a back seat. 

There is one issue before our people which neither of 
these eminent Ohio senatorial dignitaries seems to ap- 
prehend ; in general terms it may be called The Educa- 
tional Issue. By this we mean, that, unless the people 
of every community, every State, and the Nation, turn 
their attention, for the coming twenty years, directly 
to the fit training of the ten millions of American chil- 
dren and youth, and generally to the more thorough 
informing of the masses of voters, for the supreme work 
of American citizenship, even Cincinnati will become a 
howling wilderness of barbarism, and it will make little 





the Senate of the United States, in objecting to strin- 


difference who votes, since force, craft, and the might 
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of wealth will always win. One divisionof this general 
:asue is the Civil Service Reform, which means that the 
people’s business shall be transacted as business, by 
competent public servants, and not held by politicans 
as the reward of the partisan worker. If the Ohio 
which gave the school-master, Garfield, to the presiden- 
cy cannot compass the magnitude, or discover the perti- 
nence of this coming issue, possibly little Massachusetts 
or Connecticut, which have become two of the most suc- 
cessful commonwealths in the world, by always sticking 
to the children, may be called in to furnish an “idea ” 
more worthy of the Ohio intellect than the spoils of 
office or a new war of sections, just now, when peace 
and progress are beginning to “have their perfect 
work ” throughout the land. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


In the general talk that follows Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
in his missionary tour through the United States, we do 
not recognize what seems to us his only message of real 
value to the country he visits. Asa social and political 
philosopher, Mr. Arnold has only the regulation mes- 
sage of the British aristocratic class,—that govern- 
ment is safe only in the hands of powerful bodies of 
men entrenched in permanent privilege, and that in 
“numbers,” is only ultimate anarchy. The people of 
the United States disposed of that question a century 
ago; not,as Mr, Arnold seems to think, by deciding 
that the voice of the multitude is, necessarily, the voice 
of God, but that, in the long run, an intelligent people 
can be safely trusted to discover their natural leaders 
and place them where they can best serve the State. 

In educational affairs, Mr. Arnold has done excellent 
service at home. But his radical idea of a schoolmaster 
was shown by his conduct, referred to in the Tor Jour- 
NAL, of declining a reception by the most respectable 
body of gentlemen in Boston,— the public schoolmasters, 
— while he accepted the invitation of clubs which, prob- 
ably, to him, appeared to represent higher social forces. 
But Mr. Arnold has one message, as valuable to an 
American as to a British audience, — the supreme value 
of literature in the general training of nations and the 
human race, In his estimation, literature is what can 
be told to and assimilated by a whole people in every 
department of human knowledge, on every grade of 
human feeling and activity. Hence, it is only what can 
be put into books that the ordinary man of general cul- 
ture can read and appropriate in some way, that minis- 
ters to the growth of a people. Not the recondite spec- 
ulations of the philosophers, but the books that treat, 
in the loftiest way, on the conduct of life; not the 
special record of the scientist, but the books and the in- 
ventions that finally make every great scientific discov- 
ery a part of the very life-blood of an age; not peda- 
gogics, but good school-keeping, and what the broadest- 
minded observers have to say about it; not the social 
scientists and the civil-sérvice reformers, but the words 
of real statesmen, and the growth of progressive legisla- 
tion ; in every case, what is. left after the specialism is 
purged away, and the general element common to all 
men remuins ; herein is found what Mr. Arnold would 
call literature. 

Tn his recent religious writings, a strong personal 
bias against any recognized form of Christian belief has 
obscured the great value of the idea expressed by his 
phrase, “literature and dogma.” The New Testa- 
ment, he would say, is not a theological treatise, but the 
world’s most valuable book on the conduct of life. 
Hence, to chop it up into theological systems is the 
most flagrant possible abuse, and the most mischievous 
departure from the original intention of the Great 
Teacher. In this direction we find Mr. Arnold not 
only one of the most accomplished critics and graceful 
writers, but also one of the most valuable teachers of 


the English-speaking educated class everywhere. It 
will be well for us, in his case, as in every other, if we 
can quietly put aside the things in his deliverance 
that are unprofitable, and take to heart his most impor- 
tant message, so indispensable to our new country, and, 
indeed, to humanity everywhere. 








A Conrection.— Walter 8. Perry is the Superintendent of 
os Art Department of the National educational Exposition, 
ar not William §., as printed in last week’s JouRNAL. Ad- 

tess, Walter 8. Perry, Worcester, Mass. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Dr. Wm. Parker, of New York, is of the opinion that the 
only way alcohol can be controlled is through our schools. To 
this end the children must be taught (1) what it is; (2) what 
it does to the consumer or user; (3) what is its fatal heredity; 
and (4) they must be made to know what is their responsibility 
to God for the use of their mind and body. 


— A Western college professor suggests “‘ that instead of 
granting diplomas, an alumnal record of the student’s prog- 
ress after leaving college be kept, and a degree conferred later 
in life if his success has been such as to deserve it.” Under 
such conditions there would be less money invested in **sheep- 
skins,”’ but their value would be considerably enhanced. 





— ‘*There are yet too many among us who read ' little or 
nothing pertaining to the business in which they are engaged, 
and perhaps think as little beyond the mere routine disposal 
of the perplexities which daily arise, working against time, 
hoping for a speed of release from irksome duties, and cherish- 
ing no ideal of excellence.’”’ This is said by a journal published 
by the Society of Friends. ‘‘’Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis 
true.” The sad thing about it is that it puts off the day when 
teaching shall be regarded as a profession. 


— An Ohio educational journal says that ‘‘the plan of exam- 
inations pursued by superintendents, and the marking of reci- 
tations, have a most damaging influence upon the teacher’s 
work. Machine work will do well enough in the manufacture 
of boots, but it will not do when it comes to developing the 
immortal minds of the children. When the superintendent 
sits in his office and doles out to the teachers, piece by piece, 
their work, and then examines that work to see if it is done 
according to direction, a kind of work will be turned out that 
will not answer the objects for which teachers and schools are 
supported,”’ 

— It is no doubt true that the greater number must be ina 
sense servants to the lesser. But to educate the mass on the 
supposition that only those who are able to pay for the higher 
education should receive it, would result, we believe, in the 
destruction of the Republic. With the destruction of the in- 
tellectual life would soon go the moral, and then the liberties 
of the people. Moreover, there is no reason why the poor man 
should not have the content and peace that characterize the 
cultivated mind, as well as the rich. As the principal of the 
Kansas Normal school puts it: ‘‘A man with a well-rounded 
character, a generous heart, graces the hod as well as the 
forum. Why should the modest cotter be deprived of the con- 
solations of sweet-voiced philosophy or the quiet peace of an 
intelligent faith ?’’ 


— A writer in the New York School Journal cannot see that 
the writing of ‘‘ Beelzebub”’ a thousand times tends at all to 
cure lying, stealing, or laziness, or that requiring a boy to copy 
a page of the dictionary or his Latin reader to punish him for 
whispering or truancy will break him of his faults. We think 
the writer is right. But this is to be said for the teacher, who 
is often at her wits’ ends to know what to do. About every 
kind of punishment is denied her. Corporal punishment is 
barbarous. Keeping after school is detrimental to health; so 
is detention in the school-room at recess. Moreover, economy 
crowds her room; examinations, frequent, often, and long, 
continually remind her that if she values Lar own reputation 
she must have her class ready when the annual summons 
comes to move on. 

— The Wilmington Collegian, alluding to an address recently 
delivered by ex-President Hayes, in which he declared that the 
present advanced position of Ohio was owing to the large num- 
ber of small colleges scattered throughout her territory, says: 
‘‘There is a sound wisdom in this remark that many educa- 
tors of the present time appear never to have discovered, but 
one which it would be well worth their while to reflect upon. 
The building up of large establishments with princely revenues 
for educational purposes, the aggregation of vast sums of 
money in these institutions, and the consequent luxury in the 
style of living, however much it may appeal to one’s vanity, is 
certainly not a movement in the interest of higher culture 
among the masses, but is a movement, rather, to make higher 
education more exclusive than it now is, and thus to build up 
an aristocracy based on culture.’’ 

— Superintendent Tarbell, of the Indianapolis schools, does 
not believe in assistant superintendents, but he does in super- 
vising principals. He says that while/assistant superintendents 
may be persons of more character, power, and professional 
skill than principals usually are, it is not a scheme of super- 
vision adapted to a large system of schools. If they subdivide 
the work by grades, the unity of the system is broken; if by 
subjects, they become in effect special teachers; if by districts, 
local principals. Moreover, he says that it will be almost in- 
evitable that the thoughts of these officers will be directed to 
theories of teaching to the neglect of the ‘‘great element of 
all,’”’ the pupil. It will be found, he declares, that ‘‘ stilted 
courses of study, in which the requirements are plainly beyond 
ordinary abilities, are made by superintendents who have 80 
much to do that they have no time to become acquainted with 
the pupils.’”’ A plan of supervision theoretically perfect, there- 
fore, will include so many local principals or supervisors as are 
necessary to enable each to become reasonably weli acquainted 


with all the pupils of his district. This principal should teach be 


a portion of his time 80 as to maintain the spirit and skill, the 
definite knowledge of the pupile and of the work which the 





teacher only can have. Boston has tried both plans, and her 


experience affords an excellent illustration of the truth of Mr. 
Tarbell’s argument. 

— Mr. W. E. Parker, in a letter to the editor of the Iowa 
State Register, makes a strong plea in favor of the State estab 
lishing county normal schools. The conditions of school 
affairs in that State are not very much different from those in 
other Commonwealths. He says that one of the greatest needs 
of our common schools is trained teachers. And because we 
haven’t them, the “‘ education and culture of the chil- 
dren and youth of the State are in the hands of very 
young persons having but a modicum of education, little ex- 
perience in life, and no special training for the responsible po- 
sition of teacher.’”’ He thinks his proposition that every 
county educate and train its own teachers isasafeone. He 
would not do away with the State normal schools already 
planted, but would relieve them of their ‘“‘ mere academic 
work,’”’ and thus leave them ‘‘free to devote themselves 
strictly and exclusively to normal-work proper.”’ With a 
training school in each county, the people would soon demand, 
Mr. Parker thinks, that every young person who assumes to 
teach a district school take the prescribed course in the county 
normal school before entering upon the work of teaching. 
Under such a system, too, though the teacher’s term of ser- 
vice be short, yet others trained and prepared would stand 
ready to take their places, and the work would go on uninter- 
ruptedly and unbroken. 


— It is said of Wendell Phillips, in his college days, that he 
was not distinguished at his books, although he graduated high 
in his class. The same thing has been said of Burke, the 
greatest of England’s orators. At college he was unsettled 
and desultory. The same thing was true of Robert Rantoul, a 
man of great promise, but who died upon the threshold of 
what would have proved, no doubt, a brilliant career. The 
English essayist, Morley, explains the seeming inconsistency 
by saying that “‘not the advantages of acquisition, but the 
necessity of production, are with such men the effectual incen- 
tive to the exercise of their fullest capacity.’”” Emerson puts 
it, in his quaint way, thus: “‘ Action is with the scholar sub- 
ordinate, but it is essential. Only so much do I know, as I 
have lived.”” There are two sides to scholarship. There is 
the faculty that acquires readily, and there is the other which 
manufactures out of facts thoughts that in turn lead to action. 
The schools are very much inclined to stimulate the former at 
the expense of the latter. But a mind that is broad and vig- 
orous refuses to become a mere absorbent. It is not creditable 
to those cultivated gentlemen who manage our educational 
institutions, both secondary and higher, that they have not 
yet in practice recognized the fact that true scholarship has a 
dual life. 








OBITUARY. 


Henry Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., died last week at his home in 
Princeton, New Jersey, at the age of 76. This eminent geog- 
rapher was born near Neufchatel, Switzerland, Sept. 28, 1807, 
and was educated there and at Stuttgart and Carlsruche, in 
which latter place he formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Louis Agassiz, and with him began the study of natural science, 
and they together investigated the glaciers of the Alps. Guyot 
studied theology for three years at Neufchatel and at Berlin: 
but being deeply interested in scientific studies, he abandoned 
his preparation for the ministry and devoted himself to physics, 


meteorology, chemistry, mineralogy, zodlogy, and botany. 
In 1835 he went to Paris, where he resided for five years, 


passing his winters in study, and the summers in scientific 
excursions in France, Belgium, Holland, and Italy. He madea 
tour in 1838 in Switzerland, and first discovered the laminated 
structure of the ice in glaciers, the motion of the central portion 
being more rapid than that of the borders, as in streams of 
water. He showed that the motion of the glacier is due to the 
displacement of its molecules. These important discoveries 
were fully confirmed and illustrated by the investigation of 
Agassiz, Fobes, and others, several years afterward. For seven 
years he explored the Alps in Switzerland and Italy, to deter- 
mine the distribution of erratic bowlders and the mode of 
their transportation. He explored a tract three hundred miles 
long and two hundred miles wide, and delineated eleven differ- 
ent regions of rocks, made over three thousand barometrical 
observations, and tracked the characteristic species of rock of 
each basin to their source. These investigations were to have 
been recorded in the second volume of the Systéme Glaciaire 
by Agassiz, Guyot, and Desor, but the breaking up of the Uni- 
versity of Neufchatel (where Guyot was professor) by the revo- 
lutionary movements of 1848 prevented this project, and they 
were never published. A to aphical map of the sub- 
aqueous basin of the lake of Neufchatel was prepared by him, 
the first of the kind ever published. 

He was professor of History and Physical Geography in the 
Academy of Neufchatel from 1839 to 1848, when he left Europe 
and came over to America soon after Agassiz, and by his per- 
suasion took up his abode in Cambridge and drew immediate 
attention by a series of lectures delivered in Boston in 1848-9, 
which Prof. Felton translated for a newspaper. They were 
afterward published as a book, with the title Harth and Man, 
which is still a popular work. Prof. Guyot is best known in 
this country by his series of school geographies, which, appear- 
ing between 1866 and 1873, came into wide and general use in 
schools, and took rank at the head of geographic text-books. 
Guyot was elected professor or Physical Geography at Prince- 
ton College in 1855, and subsequently professor of Geology, 
and he has remained there ever since, being the senior pro- 
fessor of the college. He was the first to determine the true 
height of Mt. Washington in 1851, of the Black Mountains of 
North Carolina in 1856, and of the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont in 1857. His contributions to science have been numer- 
us and valuable. He was joint editor with President Barnard 
(of Columbia College) of Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. Mrs. 
Guyot, daughter of the late ex-Gov. Haines of New Jersey, 


survives him. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Ru s Planescope. An instrument invented by Prof. 
m. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa. Price, $10. 


This Planescope is designed to aid the teachers of the Amer- 
ican public schools in imparting to their pupils clear and cor- 
rect ideas with reference to the principal facts of mathematical 
geography and elementary astronomy. It is an ingenious and 
useful piece of mechanism, and will enable any intelligent 
pupil to obtain a clearer understanding of the solar system in 
a few minutes than he could get by long study of the ordinary 
school text-books. By it is readily shown the plan of the solar 
system ; the seasons with their attending phenomena,—the 
phases of the moon, solar and lunar eclipses; the exact condi- 
tions under which they take place, and why they do not occur 
every month; the transits of Venus and Mercury, ete. To one 
who has tried to make clear to pupils the important and prac- 
tical questions arising in geography and elementary astronomy, 
and knows the difficulty, will appreciate the usefulness to a 
school of a planescope. Teachers and school officers should 
address W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa., for descriptive circular 
of this practical invention. 


Moral Education; its Laws and Methods. By Joseph 
Rodes Buchanan, M.D., president of the American Univer 
sity, etc. Motto: ‘‘Governments, churches, and colleges 
for many thousand years have striven in vain to conquer 
crime, disease, and misery. A new method must therefore 
be adopted.—If that method can be found in this volume, 
does it not indicate a better future for humanity ?”—Pp. 
395. Boston: Published by the Author. Sold by Colby & 
Rich. Price, $1.50. 

This is indeed a radical work,—radical, we mean, not in the 
popular and bad, but in the true and proper sense of this 
word. It goes to the root of the subject it undertakes to dis- 
cuss. It deals with fundamental principles, and in an iotelli- 
gent and masterly manner, and points out with great clearness 
and rare philosophical, almost prophetic, insight, the normal 
and sure results both of their intelligent application and their 
careless or ignorant neglect. The title of the book gives one 
but a faint and imperfect idea of its intrinsic value, of its 
breadth, depth, comprehensiveness, felicity of illustration, and 
abundance of carefully-collected facts bearing upon its lofty 
theme,—for no theme is more lofty than that of education, re- 
garded in its wide and true sense, as the author of this work 
regards and treats it. Nor is it possible to convey, in a brief 
notice of the work, any adequate idea of its high wisdom, and 
its immense practical value to all educators who are not so 
deeply wedded to old theories as to be unable to give to new 
ideas and new methods a candid consideration. The reviewer 
has read every line of it with closest attention and absorbing 
interest, and, although he has read many other works on edu- 
cation, he gives it as his unbiased judgment that this volume 
by Dr. Buchanan contains more, and higher, wisdom on this 
great subject than all the others combined. It should be in 
the library of every family and every teacher in the land, from 
the kindergartner to the college and university professor,— 
yes, and should be carefully read and studied by them, and by 
all who are interested in human culture and the true progress 
of our race. BARRET. 








The Academy Boys in Camp. By Mrs.S. F. Spear, author 
of Orient Boys, The Artist’s Children, etc. Price, $1.25. 
Ned Harwood’s Delight, or the Homes of the Giants. 
By Mrs. S. G. Knight, author of Pete,jthe Cunner Boy, etc. 
Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 

Society. Price, $1.00. 


These two books are well adapted to interest the young, and 
teach lessons of principle. Ned Harwood’s Delight presents a 
view of the sacred places mentioned in the Bible, and is full of 
instruction. Our children should be made as familiar with 
the geography of the Bible as they are with modern places of 
interest on the globe. Jordan, 'Lebanon, Damascus, Jobar, 
Merom, Gallilee, Bethsaida, Capernaum, Tiberius, the Dead 
Sea, Sodom, Petra, the homes of the Giants, Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, the Tower of Babel, and many other places are described 
in a most entertainiug manner, and many excellent illustra- 
tions are given. Such books are are healthy reading, especially 
for the young. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Houghton, Miffiin & Co. will shortly publish a new edi- 
tion of Henry C. Lea’s important work on Sacerdotal Celib- 
acy in the Christian Church. 

— John Wiley & Sons announce a treatise entitled The Air 
We Breathe and Ventilation, for the use of tenants, physi- 
cians, architects, and others, by Henry A. Mott, Jr. 

— Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York, have 
published No. 360 of the Franklin Square Library, — Little 
Loo,—a novel by W. Clark Russell; price, 20 cents. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s stories of the sea are very vivid and entertaining. 

— The Boston School Supply Co. have in press Methods 
of Teaching Geography, by Lucretia Crocker, of the Board 
of Supervisors of the Boston schools, the plan of which, 
though originally designed for use in Boston schools only, has 
been so enlarged and extended as to commend itself to instruct- 
ors and teachers throughout the country. 

— The Cleveland Ohio Educational Bureau have published 
No. 7 of “ Books for the People,’ edited by Charles E. Bolton. 
The present little book is on Good Manners, by Sarah K. 
Bolton, and covers the whole field of advice and suggestions 
on good manners, how obtained, etc.; manners in conversa- 
tion, at table, on the street, in traveling, in society, in dress, 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have just published Rote 
Songs of the Normal Music Course, by Jobn W. Tufts, 
with accompaniments for the piano-forte. The melodies of 
these rote songs form the second part of the First Reader of 
the normal music course, and are designed as an introduction 
or as a preparatory work of the course, when used in schools. 
This beautiful edition has beep prepared for those desiring the 
addition of simple instrumental accompaniments. The songs 
are charming, and the book is a model of beauty in its typog- 
raphy, illustrations, and binding. 

— John Church & Co., Cincinnati, O., have now ready in 
their Musical Library the following volumes: Youth and 
Pleasure, a collection of easy pieces for the piano; Hours of 
Song, a collection of choice popular songs and choruses with 
pianoforte accompaniments; The Pianist’s Pride, a large va- 
riety of pieces for the piano by the best composers; The Con- 
cert at Home, a collection of violin or flute and piano duets, 
consisting of the latest and best music; and The Two Friends, 
piano duets, containing pieces of moderate difficulty. The 
price of each of these volumes is $1.00. 

— The announcement of the Correspondence University for 
January, 1884, has now been issued, and may be obtained of 
the Secretary, Lucien A. Wait, Ithaca, N.Y. The Correspon- 
dence University is an association of experienced instructors, 
who have been selected, not only for their knowledge of the 
subjects assigned to them, but for their skill and ability in 
teaching. Its purpose is to enable students to receive at their 
homes systematic instruction, at a moderate expense, in all 
subjects which can be taught by means of correspondence; 
whether the studies be collegiate, graduate, or professional, or 
preparatory for the higher ‘institution of learning. The Cor- 
respondence University is designed to supplement the work 
of other educational institutions. Its course of study in- 
cludes the sciences, mathematics, classics, modern languages, 
Hebrew, philosophy, history, and political science, and law. 
For terms and ful! particulars, address the Secretary, Lucien 
A. Wait, Ithaca, N. Y. 

— G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street, New York 
City, have added to their valuable and instructive ‘‘ The New 
Plutarch Series,’”’ Frederick the Great, by Col. C B. Brack- 
enbury, R.A.; price, $1.00. This series of books include only 
the lives of those who have helped to make the history of the 
world. This is the eleventh of the series; the previous vol- 
umes have been Abraham Lincoln, by Chas. G. Leland ; 
Coligny, by Walter Besant; Judas Maccabeus, by Lieut. C. R. 
Couder; Joan of Arc, by Janet Tuckey; Haroun Alraschid, 
by E. H. Palmer; Sir John Franklin, by A. H. Beesley; Martin 
Luther, by John H, Treadwell; Sir Richard Whittington, by 
Walter Besant and James Rice; Victor Emanuel, by Edward 
Dicey; and Marie Antoinette, by Sarah Tytler. Each volume 
not only gives an accurate sketch of the subject of it, but gives 
the historical record of the times in which he lived and acted, 
making a useful library of both biography and history. 

— Miniature gift-books which are teacher and text-book, we 
count Bits of Precious Ore, published by Randolph & Co., New 
York,—a set of four tiny square volumes, daintily bound in 
green, black, and gold, red edges, 64mo, cloth. They comprise 
choice passages under descriptive headings from Geo. Herbert, 
Jeremy Taylor, Frederick W. Faber, Frederic Robertson, — a 
volume to each author,—being arranged by the skillful hand 
of Rose Porter. Worth, wisdom, convenience, beauty, make 
them much to be desired. Sold separately for 35 cents, or the 
four in cloth box for $150. The Gift of Gifts: Loving 
Kindness in the Morning, Faithfulness Every Night. 
64mo, cloth; text printed in gold, on a background of violets; 
written and compiled by Rose Porter. An original little les- 
son of sweet teaching opens the way to sacred texts and prom- 
ises for the mornings and evenings of a month, succeeding, 
two pages to a day. Messrs. Randolph & Co. also just issue 
The Story of a Flower; or, Other Fragments Twice 


Gathered; by Miss Porter. The author here assembles a 
number of her own pure and helpful stories and sketches, 
every one of which may be an educator unto duties common 
and divine, most lovingly impressed, with rare delicacy. 


Twelve Months in an English Prison. By Susan Willis 
Fletcher. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50, 

In the autumn of 1880 Mrs. Fletcher was arrested in England 
on the charge of obtaining jewels and clothing “‘ by undue in- 
fluence, or false pretences,” from a lady known as Mrs. Hart- 
Davies. She pleaded “‘ not guilty” to the charge, was tried, 
and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment in her Majesty’s 
prison, Westminster. It is claimed by the author that during 
this imprisonment she was fed with grapes, etc., by friendly 
‘“‘spirits”’ in spirit form. She claims that she was enabled to 
visit and to hold converse with her husband, her child, and 
other friends and relatives; spirits brought flowers to her cell, 
also locks of hair, letters, etc.; that there were frequent in- 
stances of the instantaneous transmission of letters between 
London and far-distant points. The foregoing, and other 
equally strange phenomena or spiritual manifestations, are in- 
terwoven into the narrative, and together form a problem, the 


solution of which will tax the credulity of thousands of read- 
ers. It should be added that the author of this singular book 


is said to be a lady well known in New England, and accounted 
truthful, honest, and worthy of confidence. She here tells, for 
the first time, her own story; and certainly the evidence which 
she advances must be disproven before her story can be dis- 
believed by fair-minded readers. 

D. Appleton & Co. have also published another of Miss Jose- 
phine E. Hodgdon’s Leaflets from Standard Authors. 
The compilation is from the poems of William Cullen Bryant, 
and, like her previous works, designed for homes, libraries, and 


Hodgdon has shown rare good judgment and literary taste in 
the selections for these leaflets, as she has in all her work in 
this direction. She aims to interest young people in the 
writings of our best authors, and thus furnish an antidote for 
the pernicious reading which tempts the young of our day. It 
is hoped that they will prove effective instruments in securing 
the desired end, and an aid in the attainment of a higher 
mental and moral culture. Our best writers, intelligent teach- 
ers, and lecturers on literary subjects, have given suggestions 
and material for this work, and rendered its realization pos- 
sible. Those who, knowing the power of a good thought well 
expressed, have endeavored to popularize works of acknowl- 
edged merit by means of copied extracts, marked passages, 
leaves torn from books, and other expensive and time-con- 
suming expedients, will gladly welcome this new, convenient, 
and inexpensive arrangement of appropriate selections as helps 
to the progress they are attempting to secure. This plan and 
the selections used are the outgrowth of experience in the 
school-room, and their utility and adaptation to the proposed 
aims have been proved. By means of these sheets, each teacher 
can have at command a larger range of authors than is other- 
wise possible. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, announce 
as their first publications for the new year: The History of 
the Discoveries of America to the Year 1525, by Arthur 
James Weise, with maps and illustrations. Prehistoric 
America, by the Marquis de Nadaillac, translated by N. 
D’ Anvers, author of a History of Art, with an American in- 
troduction by Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge. A His- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War, by Anton Gindeley, pro- 
fessor of German History in the University of Prague; trans- 
lated by Andrew Ten Broeck, recently professor of Mental 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan; two volumes, oc- 
tavo, with maps and illustrations. Bible Characters, by the 
late Rev. Alexander D. Mercer, D.D., with memoir and por- 
trait. By-ways of Nature and Life, by Clarence Deming. 
The Early Spanish Masters. a series of studies in Spanish 
art, by Emelyn W. Washburn, author of Zarly English Liter- 
ature; octavo, with eight full-page plates. In the ‘‘ New 
Plutarch Series,’ Vol. XL, The Life and Campaigns of 
Frederick the Great, by Col. C. B. Brackenbury, of the 
British Army. A Grammar of the German Language, for 
high schools and colleges, designed for beginners and advanced 
students, by H. C. G. Brandt, professor of German and French 
in Hamilton College, formerly of Johns Hopkins University. 
A Reader of German Literature, edited, with notes, by 
W. H. Rosentengel, professor of German in the University of 
Wisconsin. The Blements of Political Economy, by Emil 
de Laveleye, professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Liege; translated by Alfred W. Pollard, of King’s College. 
They will also issue, in accordance with what appears to be 
now their annual practice, a new edition of Irving’s Works, 
to be entitled the ‘* Stuyvesant Edition,’”’ and to be comprised 
in seven volumes, large 12mo, printed from new type, and 
selling at a low price. 

— Mr. C. W. Bardeen, editor of the Educational Bulletin of 
New York State, is the author of a Complete Rhetoric, 
which is published by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
and is now ready. It contains a full treatment of the subject 
in one volume suitable for schools and academies, The treat- 
ment is novel, practical, and interesting. The author keeps 
before him the fundamental law of rhetoric that the form of 
discourse, like the fashion of clothing, has no intrinsic beauty, 
but it is or is not artistic,as it does or does not produce the effect 
designed at the time, and under the circumstances. He claims 
that the student should look on rhetorle as an art,—not like 
trigonometry, which he may use, but like arithmetic, which he 
must use. Its most important laws are developed into a prac- 
tical application to conversation and letter-writing. The boy 
who does not care to be tanght speech-making and verse-writ- 
ing, may be glad to feel at ease with strangers and to write a 
business-letter. Throughout the book there is a profusion of 
illustrations of the literary work of the best authors, and anec- 
dotes have been chosen wherever practicable. The author has 
aimed to be suggestive rather than exhaustive, and to quicken 
thought as well as to convey information throughout the book. 
The book is written from the standpoint of one who is practi- 
cally called upon in daily life to distinguish between manu- 
scripts; hence, the practical rather than the scholastic charac- 
ter of the book, which is, on this account, likely to be more 
useful to the self-educated and general student than to the 
college professor. The work is divided into six parts; namely, 
Sentence-making,—through Facility to Felicity; Conversation, 
—to Promote Sociability; Letter-writing,—for Conveying In- 
formation; The Essay,—to Interest ; Oratory,—to Persuade; 
Poetry,—Contemplation. The book contains about seven hun- 


dred pages duodecimo, and is bound in half leather, cloth sides. 
On account of its originality and fullness it will attract atten- 
tion, and will come with the effect of a revelation to all teachers 
who have been restricted to the old method of imparting infor- 
mation on the subject. The publishers offer to send a copy of 
the book for examination to any teacher who sends the whole- 
sale price; namely, $1.50. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Rote Songs of the Normal Music Course; by John W. Tufts.... Poems 
from the works of William Cullen Bryant; . 
Hodgdon; illus. New York: D. AD leton & — eres 
Manners; by Charles E. . Cleveland : Cleveland Educa- 
tional Bureau. 

Dittle y ~a by W. Clark Russellj; 4to, paper, 20 cents. New York: 


Harper F 
; by George Du Manrier....The Post-nicene 
AS of In- 











in pry in Jetter-writing, at home, in speech; to which 
sre added general rules aud many interesting facts and dates, 


schools. It is charmingly illustrated ; price, 60 cents, Miss 


& Bros. 
Latin Bathers Rew Ges. Banitary 
n ; ° . ackson .... Hand-book 
Sy mer, M.D.....-Health at Home ; a 
York and Boston: ‘D. Appleton & Go, "7 Bao 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


t responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns, or over his ® cannot 

oxPinise to return Fe; M8S., or correspond 

Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 

tively demands it.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRUELTY. 


Allow me, Mr, Editor, to put in a protest against the inhu- 
man and brutalizing effects that would follow if any number 
of teachers throughout the length and breadth of the land 
were to adopt the advice of J. Ivolas, in regard to the teaching 
of zodlogy, which you published in your paper of Jan. 24. 
For high scientific purposes, under proper legal restrictions, 
and by men actuated by a desire to benefit their fellow-men, 
and the dependent brute creation, it may be the proper thing 
to dissect reverently and study minutely every part of that 
eacred temple wherein is hidden the grandest and most unap- 
proachable mystery of creative power,— namely, life. But to 
set school-children to dissecting helpless animals would only 
blunt the tender sensibilities of some, and increase the hard- 
heartedness of others. 

Science, science, science, has become the Moloch upon which 
every tender and humanizing sentiment is to be sacrificed ! 
After we have accustomed our children to no more reverence 
for a living, breathing, sentient being than they feel fora 
curiously constructed toy; after we have left on their minds 
the impression that they may take a life they cannot create, 
and that all forms of life subordinate to theirs may be sacri- 
ficed at will, what have we gained? Will the mere looking at 
the sympathetic system of nerves in a frog, or the actual exam- 
ination of the heart of a rabbit;which they have seen their 
teacher cut up as he or she would a turnip, compensate for the 
harm that may result to the child’s moral nature? In this 
faithless generation is nothing to be taken on trust? Would it 
not be better to teach our children to accept, on many points, 
the testimony of scientific men of acknowledged ability and 
veracity, who under proper circumstances have made the inves- 
tigations that have led to the discoveries that are so interest- 
ing and important. 

Why should every boy and girl be allowed to say I will under- 
stand all mysteries; I will believe in nothing except the suprem- 
acy of my own powers of observation? Better, far better, teach 
them to respect the opinions of others on these subjects, and to 
tenderly care for and protect all helpless creatures. 

To what end are ‘‘ Bands of Mercy’’ organized, and laws 
passed to protect harmless birds from the mischief-loving boy 
and careless sportsmen, if the public school is to give hima 
systematic training in cruelty? The destructive element in a 
child’s nature will find sufficient development by tearing to 
pieces the inventions of man and the products of the mineral 
kingdom. 

** Vivi-section”’ and ‘‘dissection,’”? in proper hands, may 
conduce to the welfare of humanity, but they are dangerous 
tools to put into the hands of young people whose moral na- 
tures are but partially developed. I would goso far as to teach 
children to dissect a plant, with a tender, reverential feeling, — 
a feeling that in it is the budding of a great power which no 
man comprehends, and which exists in so high a degree in all 
animals that only in self-defence have we any right to inter- 
fere with it. Marcia P, Brown. 

Malden, Mass., 1884. 





The editor is no 
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PAYING WORK FOR YOUNG LADIES, TEACHERS, 
AND OTHERS. 


Dear Journal : — Here is a call (through the Union Signal), 
for immediate work, which ought to reach the ear of our lady 
teachers, and, through them, of the girls in our high and nor- 
mal schools, academies, and colleges. Will you kindly give it 
voice, and so lend help once again to the good cause? 

ALice M. GUERNSEY. 


WORK FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


How shall we reach them? Have we any precedent? I am 
glad to bring to the notice of all who are interested in these 
two most tempted classes, a method that has been adopted in 
Eogland for winning them to good living and thinking, which 
has been attended with remarkable success. This plan con- 
sists of letter-writing. A staff of ladies is engaged in the 
préparation of monthly letters, which are printed for circula- 
tion. At present, five or six thousand copies of the Monthly 
Letter are issued every month, and transmitted to soldiers 
serving at home and abroad. 

The work for seamen, which has also borne her precious 
fruit, began by a letter written by Miss Agnes Weston toa 
Christian sailor going from England to India with his regi- 
ment. She was urged to write to others, to whom this letter 
Wasshown. The demand continued to grow so that it was 
Tepcasible to write them, and printing became a necessity. 

he bovs, too, from one of Her Majesty’s ships waited upon 
Miss Weston with the request: ‘* Please, ma’am, do you 
we that you could write us boys a letter all to ourselves? 

€ don’t understand the men’s.”” This idea was acted upon 

at once, and in a short time 2,000 copies were issued, to the 
Joy of the boys. 

; emperance reform has especially occupied the attention 
. this noble woman, and itis now estimated that there are 
ee abstainers in the royal navy. Who will join meina 
r Milar effort to rescue our boys and men of the forts and ships? 
iw) we not talk on paper, kindly and persuasively telling them 
os & more excellent way to pass away their hours of leisure 
— dice-throwing and card-playing and beer-drinking? way 
Should not our young ladies take up this one branch of wor 
in their temperance unions? Many have the pens of ready 
Writers, and love, as they say, “to scribble.” 

wl such girls send me a letter as a valentine for one of my 
- ys? I propose to send a real, loving, Christly letter to be 
®ceived on St. Valentine’s day, by many a “‘ forlorn, home- 


less brother, sailing o’er life’s troubled main,”’ who, reading, 
** shall take heart again.” 

Join me, dear sisters, young and old, all over the land, in 
this enterprise. Send me a written missive,— a hymn, a poem, 
or a friendly line, at the earliest possible date. 

Hoping for many responses, 
SarRAw A. McCivs, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 
Supt.of Work among Soldiers and Sailors, N. W. C. T. U. 





NOTE. 


In the article on ‘The Study of English Literature in the 
High School,” in Tae JourNAL of Jan. 31, the author com- 
mences with, ‘In the opening lines of ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ Mrs. 
Browning says: ‘Of writing many books there is no end.’” 
Is there not danger of a young student getting the impression 
that Mrs. Browning was the originator of the idea. 

E. A. S. 





QUERIES. 

1. Is crescent ever concave to horizon? If not, why not 
horizontal and concave when it passes below as well as hori- 
zontal and convex when it passes above? 

2. Is not the day high tide of June 20, at latitude 234, just 
as high as high tide at equator, in March or September ? 








MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E,. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. 








SOLUTIONS. 
P _ 2 = 
ROBLEM 236 wy 1.24 = 1g f to find « and y. 


x? + 2ry — yy? = 89 (1st and 2d equation added,) 

x2 + y? = 65 (2d subtracted from 1st equation.) 
xy? — 2ry® + y* = 144 (2d equation squared.) 

x*y? + 2ry* — y* = 89y? (3d equation multiplied by y?.) 








2x7y? +- 89y? = 144 (5th equation. ) 
2x7y? 4+ 2y* =130y? (2d equation x 2y?) 
2y4—4ly2 = —144 
41y2 or 23 
6 ae cues Gm end 2 = — “ 
y z hte Bacak 
18 / 18 a. 
y’ = 16, or y=14, ray > or > y2 


. 
a? + 16 = 65 + = 65, 
Rg 
. 2==+ 7, or eat y2. 


2— 49, 2? = 65 — 
JENNIE E, Hann, Newton, N. J. 


+ 





2d Solution.— a? + cy = 77 ° 1 
ry —y?=12 e of 
a(x-+y) =T7 3 
Ne= yi 4 
7 
2 5 
§ 77 Lf, tt 17 gt 
Subst., ) Papeete Oe he ,- +e (=12 oa 
Reducing and changing signs, 
2Qa* — 2312? + 5929 = —1227 ° ‘ 7 
Uniting, transposing, and dividing by 2, 
« . ) 
ie: Paar” Sean ema 
Zz Zz 
xt — 219 2, 47061 __ 520 9 
Completing square, zt — > * a ~ ia y 
219 23 
2 == — . . . 
x ri 4. ri 10 
x* = 6015, or 49 . ‘ . 11 
y= 4 . . . ° 12 
e=4t7 ° 13 


E, C. L., Cleveland, O. 
ze+ay=77 (1) 
zy —y?=12 (2) 
Let z= ay. Substituting this value of x in (1) and (2), we 


3d Solution — 


have a*y? + ay? = 77 (3) 
ay2?—y? =12 (4) 

77 . 12 0 ee 
ata a ond @+u a—ti 
of —~Gae-n ve-Set 

; 12 lz 
“- or 4 ee or pe Ba 
: 3 4 
1 
y= *, or 16. y= + ay oF kA 2 == yg or tt 


South River, N. J., 1883. GEORGE FORMAN. 





PROBLEMS. 

PROBLEM 146.—Five men carry a telegraph pole, 60 feet long 
and of uniform size and consistency. Each man, by means of 
short poles, or levers, is to carry his proportionate share of the 
weight. Where and how shall they place their levers, and 
how shall they arrange themselves so that each man will be 
obliged to carry one-fifth of the pole ? 


PRosptEM 147.—Two perpendicular towers stand upon a 
plane. From the top of the higher to the bottom of the lower 
the distance is 100 feet; from the top of the lower to the bot- 
tom of the higher the distance is 80 feet, These lines inter- 
sect each other 20 feet from the ground. Required the height 





of the towers, and their distance apart, 
Cynthiana, Ky. L. G. M. 


RNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE.—(L.) 
Compulsory Primary Education.— Women as Scoool 


Instructors. 
Paris, Dec, 16, 1883, 
EpvucaTiIon.—The Third Republic is almost getting into 


debt in the sacrifices it has made and is making to advance 
education. It is keenly felt that universal suffrage, unless 


tempered with universal instruetion, is a two-edged sword. 
Millions of francs are now yearly voted, where almost but 
thousands were expended during the reign of Louis X VIIIth. 
It is on primary education, the enlightenment of the masses, 
that most care is concentrated. Every commune, and there 
are thirty-six thousand in the country, will soon have its 
national school, supported by local rates and State aid. Facil- 
ities are given to erect schools and house the teachers, and in 
addition private companies have been organized to help all 
being well fitted up. 

The Republic has for program, to laicise education, and 
having provided for its being free, has insisted on the corol- 
lary that it be compulsory. Opposition has been taken to these 
laws, instigated more from antipathy to the form of govern- 
ment than to public education per se. While ruling that na- 
tional education shall be secular, the State affords every 
facility for the children belonging to a denomination, to 
receive religious instruction from the clergyman, to whose 
church they may belong. This is neutral, not denominational 
education; it approaches rather the plan carried out in Ire- 
land. There is no opposition placed in the way of private in- 
dividuals founding schools subject to guarantees of efficiency. 
The law only demands that parents or guardians shall afford 
proof that the young are receiving instruction. In this sense, 
education is obligatory, and the principle of the latter may be 
traced, according to Diodorus, to the sage Charondas. The 
basis of the primary system of éducation is reading, writing, 
and the elements of arithmetic,—the three R’s. Such endow 
the citizen with sources of artificial power. 

On this branch and that of secular and higher education, I 
shall, in due course, enter into. For the moment I wish to 
notice the attempts to found ladies’ colleges in France. Two 
are now in operation at Montpelier and Paris; otherd are in 
course of being organized. The experiment is doubly inter- 
esting for the country, as it must tend to neutralize social 
manners and customs. The education of women in France, 
save when intended for professional ends, has no backbone in 
it. It is veneer and triviality. A mother never lets her daugh- 
ter out of sight, from her birth till her marriage. Whether she 
be caserné in a boarding-school or a convent, there is the same 
absence of preparation for real life, its duties, and its respon- 
sibilities. More ladies have been appointed inspectors or ambula- 
tory school-instructors. More attention is given to the art, not 
of elocution or of declamation, but of diction ; and ladies are 
entrusted with the duty of teaching not only schoolmasters 
and mistresses to read aloud, to listen to themselves so as 
to acquire purity and completeness of expression, but to their 
pupils also. 

Though Voltaire says, every French person knows a little 
about cooking, instruction in domestic economy will hence- 
forth be secured for girls, and of a practical, not sentimental 
or dilletante, character. In the municipal or public schools of 
Paris some ameliorations are working well. Pupils can be 
served with a good bowl of soup and some bread for two sous. 
Payment is only made by a cachet or ticket; so no pride is 
wounded when such are gratuitously and privately distributed. 
The plan of opening schools two hours before the time for 
commencing business, enables work-people, when setting out 
for the day, to leave their children in a warm room or protected 
play-ground, under the guardianship of an old pensioner, 

To those who desire to read a masterly work on pedagogy, 
full of erudition, penetrating observation, and practical 
counsels, they would do well to dip into L’ Esprit de discipline 
dans I’ Education, by M. Gréard. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Prof. James, of the Wharton School of Finance and Econ- 
omy, lately delivered a lecture in Philadelphia in which he 
advocated the charging of fees for public secondary education. 
A great technological school could be supported in that city, 
he declared, and in addition to the high schools, with but 
little additional taxation if a moderate tuition fee of $25 
year were required from all pupils. 

— The report of the Committee on Moral Instruction of the 
Maine Pedagogical Society, prepared by President Fernald of 
the Agricultural College, has just been issued and will be put 
into the hands of various teachers in the State for trial in their 
schools. Final reports on other branches of study are nearly 
ready, and will soon be issued. These outlines of school 
work are intended to be helpful to teachers of all grades. They 
will all be subjected to the critical test of the school-room be- 
fore their final adoption by the Society. 

— Leipsic (Germany), with a population of 150,000, has, 
according to iate authorities, 27 public institutions of learning 
supported by the city commune or district, These comprise 
21 people’s (or common) schools of various grades, two gymna- 
sien, two realschulen, one institute of technology, and one 
higher institution for girls. The common schools numbered 
19,426 pupils, divided among 485 classes, averaging about 40 
scholars each; 515 teachers, including specialists, were main- 
tained, in 1882, at a cost of 1,228,293 marks, or about $292,334. 
This sum is nearly five times the expenditure in 1862. 


— It is proposed to hold next year, in the building of the 
International Fisheries Exhibition at South Kensington, Eng- 








land, an exhibition illustrating the relations of food, dress, the 
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dw , the school, and the workshop, with health. The ex- 
hibition will be divided into sections of education and health, 
and further into six principal groups: (1) Food-matters and 
their preparation; (2) dress, with specimens of different styles 
and materials; (3), (4), and (5) what pertains to the healthful 
construction and fitting of the dwelling, the school, and the 
workshop; and (6) all that pertains to primary, technical, and 
art education. 

— The official report of the School Board of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, for the year ending Oct. 10, 1883, shows number of pu- 
pils on the rolls 77,607, with an average attendance of 84.89: 
number attending evening schools, 10,829. In Glasgow, as in 
other cities of Great Britain, the means of improving the con- 
dition of poor children is constantly discussed by the School 
Board. In presenting the report referred to above, one of the 
members,— Mr. Mitchell,— gave many details of the condi- 
tions under which the poorer children were housed and fed, 
and his story was indeed a moving one. Mr. Russell, in sec- 
onding the report, observed that there was wanted ‘‘ some 
connection between Christian philanthropy on the one side, 
and honest poverty on the other.”’ 


— The Pall Mall Gazette cites some more cases illustrating 
the quality of the learning furnished by the English Board 
Schools, The study was geography. Thechildren were able 
to give an accurate list of the exports of Norway, but could 
not recall the picture of a fiord. They knew that the latitude 
of Paris was 49°, but when asked, ‘*‘ What is latitude ?’’ they 
were either dumb, or gave such answers as,—‘‘ Latitude means 
lines running straight up’’; ‘‘ Latitude means zones or cli- 
mate;’’ *‘ Latitude is measured by multiplying the Jength by the 
breadth.”’ Correct lists of imports were given, but customs 
duties were defined, by a girl, ‘‘ Customs are ways, duties are 
things that we have to do, and we ought to do them;”’ by a 
boy, ‘*‘ Customers’ duties are to go to the places and buy what 
they want, not stopping about, but go out when they are done.”’ 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 
ALABAMA.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. meets at the Nor- 
mal School at Tuskegee, April 9to 11. Drs. Curry and Greg. 
ory are to be present. The attendance is expected to be larger 
than it has ever been. Good:representations at these meetings 
insures from public men respectful atttention for the body, 
hence it is encumbent on all possible to attend. 





CALIFORNIA.—Mrs. Mary B. Smith, neé Battey, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., a graduate of the Rhode Island Normal School, 


and a teacher in the public schools of her native State. is now | & 


a resident at Wrights, on the beautiful slopes of the Santa Cruz Mts, 
ae tie I between Jose and Santa Cruz. She has taught school very 
8 ly in that section of the State. and is now a member of the 
school board. Mrs. Smith is an earnest and intelligent worker, and helps 
on all the good causes of her neighborhood and county. In addition to her 
other duties she is the secretary of the Fruit Growers’ Assoc. of that sec. 
tion, and has just received a purse of fifty dollars as a token of the appre- 
ciation of her associates. Mrs. Smith owns a ranch, and grows some of 
the best fruit of that remarkable fruit section of California. 





State Editor, F. B. Gauwt, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLorapvo.—* Figures won’t lie,” it is said, but the com- 
positor in the issue of Jan. 24 did some “ pointing off’’ that 
divided our financial exhibit by 100. State Supt. Shattuck, 
with other loyal Coloradoans, is jealous of our fair fame es ally on edu- 
ucational matters. He says, “I have received our report since publishing 
the aggregate which you give, and have revised and corrected the entire 
yan I give you herewith the correct figures: School population 
(6 to 21) 53,426, total enrollment 36,444, average daily attendance 23,008, 
number of different teachers 1,033; total expenditures for school p 
$848,955, of which for buildings, sites, etc., $267,611.” Is pot the young- 
est in the “ sisterhood of States” generous ?——Denver High School has 
recently received a fine new lot of apparatus for the chemical and phys- 
ical laboratory. Prof. J. H. Baker is the accomplished principal.—Prof. 
Buell, of West Las Animas, has prepared a neat pamphlet containing 
500 easay-subjects. It so pleased State Supt. Shattuck that he reissned it 
from the State Dept. for distribution. It will pay you to have a copy.— 
West Denver has recently increased her number of teachers to 30.—~ 
Pueblo schools will soon lose an accomplished teacher, Mrs. 8. C. Wood. 
ward, whe soon returns to New Haven, her former home. We predict 
for her ax early appointment in some good New-England school. 

This editor will answer questions about Colorado,—her climate, schools, 
summer resorts, health resorts. Inclose a stamp. 


Inp1ana.—Supt. J. A. Du Shane, of South Bend, is making 
his reputation as an electrician ——Mrs. W. N. Hailmann, of 








La Porte, has accepted an offer to take charge of the kinder- 
garten work in the State Normal School at Winona, Minn, It is to be 
regretted that her services cannot be retained in our State.——The death 
of Prof. Boisen, formerly one of the faculty of our State Univ., will be re- 
gretted by a large circle of friends in this State.——The Univ. is rapidly 
recruiting its museum through the generosity of friends, and the push of 
Prof. Jordan. But few specimens were saved from the fire of last year, 
yet the museum has already accumulated 8,560 <n pe Sep we ; 
Sammis, of Waveland, deserves to be congratulated upon successfully 
conducting a course of lectures and entertainments this winter. The 
community owes a debt of gratitude to her.——Supt. W. M. Croan, of 
Madison Go., has resigned his office in order to take an interest in a nor- 
mal at Shenandoah, lowa. He was one of the most energetic, wide-awake 
officials of the State, and it will be difficult to supply his place.——Supt. 
B. W. Evermann, of Carroll Co., has been elected a member of the Am. 
Ornithologist Union. He is recognized as one of the authorities in the 
State in natural history. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOoIs.—Supt. Gastman, of Decatur, has sent a circular 
letter to fifteen supts. of central Illinois inviting them to meet 
March 11 and remain in session two days, the whole time to 
‘* be spent in an informal discussion of our courses of study, examinations, 
and supplementary reading.’’——H. C. Cox, of Pontiac, has resigned the 
city superintendency and accepts an appointment to a principalship in 
Chicago. J. M. Harper goea to Pontiac.——F. W. Overacre, of Macon, is 


H | were considered. Already a good library has been s 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNESOTA.—The meeting of the Goodhue Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc., for the Northeastern part of the county, was held at 
Red Wing on Saturday, Feb. 1. Supt. Engstrom is enthusias- 
tic in his work, and is arousing a commendable interest among bis teach- 
ers. The meeting was largely attended, and many practical questions 
and otber 
devised to raise the standard of the teachers in the 
— a reeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held a meeting at Albert 
Lea on Satarday, Feb. 2——Mower Oo. teachers have formed an Assoc. 
Ata recent meeting the subjects of Mental Arithmetic, ag! Reading, 
School Grading, and Fractions were considered._——John Christer, a 
school boy at Fergus Falls, committed suicide recently, because his teacher 
scolded him before all the scholars. ——There were 146 pupils in the public 
schools of St. Paul who stood 90 per cent. or moré,in scholarship and deport- 
ment during the month of Jan,.——The number of pupils enrolled in the 
day schools of oem a during the year, 7,792; in the evening schools 
2,909. Supt. Tousley is busy rearranging the course of study, reducing 
the number of years of work to prepare for the high school from 8 to 7, 
He thinks that geography and drawing occupy too much time. The tu- 
ition received from outside pupils was reported at $85, which sum goes to 
the library fund. 


Missourl.—The late graduation exercises of the St. Louis 
Normal School,—Prof, Louis F. Soldan, principal,—were es- 





reported to have resigned.—— W® are sorry to note the death of Will A. 
Fansler, principal of schools at Palmyra, Macoupin Co.——The principals 
of Davenport, Moline, and Rock Island continue their monthly meetings. 
At the Feb. meeting in Rock Island the papers of the day will be presented 
by H. D. Hatch of Moline, and W. H. Hatch of Rock Island.——Joseph 
R. Harker, a well-known teacher of Morgan Co., has been appointed prin- | 
cipal of Whipple Acad., Bunker Hill.——The alumni of the State Univ. | 
at Champaigao have begun in good earnest the campaign against the word | 
‘* Industrial” in the name of their alma mater. Supt. Shawhan, in behalf | 
of the alumni, as their president publishes a long circular letter to legis- | 
Jators and others, setting forth in vigorous form the fact that the word 
“industrial” is now generally made to signify much the same as reform 
school. We hopethe legislature may grant the desired change.——The 
School Journal reports that Mr. Bicknell was once a teacher in Illinois. 
Mr. B. should visit [linois, and let us know whether the schools have 
changed in thirty years. 





State Editor, ALBION N. Fe.iows, Hast Waterloo, Iowa, 


Iowa.—The Hunt banking system continues before the peo- 
ple. Hon. Sam Clark, of the Keokuk Gate City, and who is 
to assist upon the Central School Journal, writes a leader in 
the last number of that paper, in which he advises teachers to get what 
good there isin Mr. Hunt’s plan. He does not believe that the system 
will injure the youth, but quotes Johnson via Emerson, that “‘ men are 
seldom so innocently empioyed as when making money.’’——Supt. Mc. 
Naughton, at Council Bluffs, wijl have an exposition of school work, 
March 21.——Iowa needs a law for evening schoo}s such as Pennsylvania 
bas. When our supts. and school boards and the public learn that the 
rigidity which drives pupils from the schools all together (as shown by the 
low per cents of average enrollment in so-called good schools), and the 
failure to provide for the young men and women who cannot afford to go 
as slowly as their younger ;brothers and sisters, are prolific causes of im- 
morality and crime, an important step will have been taken toward the 
ideal public school.——Mr. Tressler is the new principal at Victor.— 
Supt. P. W. Kauffman, at Mt. Pleasant. is making a favorable record in a 
‘00d school._—The Knoxville schools, 8. 8. Tousley supt., publish a paper 
called the School Reporter.——The teachers of the State express them. 
selves generally as under favor to the DesMoines Register for the com- 
plete report made in that paper of their proceedings and its generous edit- 
orial mention of the Assoc. The Register is one of the able papers of the 
nation.——The location of the new normal school is awaited with interest. 
Lemars, Plymouth Co., will vote $20,000 tax to secure it there; and, io 
trath, no better place could be found. It is the best city in the most en- 
ergetic portion of the State, and the portion which from its rapid growth 
is most in need of an institution of higher education. For years Lemars 
has been at work for a normal, and we miss our guess if she does not suc- 
ceed this winter.—— W. H. Conb, the principal at Northwood, is a young 
man of growth. 














State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, lola, Kan. 


Kawnsas.—Peabody is tearing down her old school-house, 
and building a greater, and in the meantime Prof. Knowles and 
his assistants are teaching in the various churches of the 
town,——-State Supt. Spier has recently issued a circular stating that in- 
stitutes omag BO held in May and June and still receive the State 4 
priation. any counties will doubtless avail themselves of this privilege, 
as either of these months is generally much pleasanter than July and Au- 
gust, in which they have been held heretofore.——It is being strongly 
urged upon the Kansas teachers that they attend the National Assoc. ar | 
Madison, Wis., next July. Quite a —\" number have already signified 
their intention to go, and more will fallin when the time arrives.——The 
course of study for norma) institutes for ’84 is now being prepared by the 
State Board of Ed. It will be issued as early as April 1.——Dr. Hoss has 
reduced the subscription price of the Hducationist to une dollar a year. 





KENTUCKY.—Suit has been brought in the Circuit Court of 
Franklin Co,. to recover to the school fund the amount of 
money due from the tax on railroads and other corporations which has 
been used for ay purposes. Some difficulty was encountered in se- 
curing counsel, no funds being at hand for that purpose. Thomas B. 
Ford, however, a practicing attorney of Frankfort, has agreed to carry 
the case through all the courts free of charge, and the matter will be 
prosecuted vigorously. 





pecially interesting. The record of the school showed an en- 
rollment of 43, 7 of whom were in the graduating class. This small enroll- 
ment is due in some + to the changed conditions of admission, 
which virtually exclude all except high-school graduates. The rolls show 
an average attendance of 97.9 per cent. The scholarship record by classes 
is: Senior A, 82.5; senior B, 82.5; janior B, 81.0. This speaks well for the 
efforts of the students. The average time spent daily on school work at 
home is as follows: Senior A, 1 hour and 22 minutes: senior B, 1 hour and 
46 minutes; junior B,1 hour and 54 minutes, The new arrangement of 
the course of study has made it possible to give to each student a study- 
hour in school each day. The diplomas were awarded to the following 
ladies: Julia Dang, Bessie Harris, Alice Kearney, Sarah G. Larcari, 
Eleanor Mare, Mary McBride, and Maggie N. Parle. 





New Jersgy.—Prof. Alexander Johnston, formerly master 
of the Norwalk Latin School, has been appointed professor of 
Political Economy in Princeton Coll. The death of Prof. 
Boisen, of the Lawrenceville School, is a great loss,—-Prof, Edgar 8. 
Shumway, recently of the Potedam (N. Y.) Normal School, has secured 
an appointment in sagen Coll.——Prof. Joslyn is the new principal of 
the Jersey City Big! Scbool.——Mr. C. D. Platt, formerly of Dr. Pingrey’s 
School at Elizabeth, is now principal of Morristown Acad., an institution 
100 years old.——Plainfield has a lady supt. of schools ——South Jersey 
Inst., under the direction of Prof. Frank, is doing good work and growing. 
—tThe Coll, Y¥. M. C. A, met in convention recently at Rutgers Coll., 
New Brunswick.——New Jersey is a good State for teachers. We under- 
stand that the following are among other good salaries paid: Lawrence- 
ville school pays its head master, J. C. Mackenzie, $5,000 and house. and 
each sub. master $4,000. The State Normal School pays its principal, Dr. 
Hasbrouck, $3,000 and house; Ratgers Coll. Grammar School pays E. a 
Tomlinson, head master, Pon lainfield seemnenty gave its supt., Dr. 
John Gross, $4,000; Newark High School pays E. O. Hovey, its principal. 
$2,500. Jersey City High School pays Prof. Joslyn $2,500, Other good 
salaries are paid. 








State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 

TENNESSEE.—Prof. N. G. Jacks is in charge of a success- 
ful school at Ooltewah.—— James Co. levies a tax of 20 cents 
on the $100 for schools. Her schools will run five months 
this year. Co, Supt. W. F. Anderson is devoting himself 
earnestly to the work in this county.——Fisk Univ. at Nash- 
ville has received a bequest of $2,000 from Dr. John K, Lee, 
of Connecticut. 





PERSONALS. 


— Wendell Phillips was buried on Wednesday in the Old 
Granary Burial Ground, on Tremont street, Boston. The 
spectacle around the grave during the interment was the cli- 
max of impressive simplicity. On housetops, at windows, and 
every available place that the eye could reach, were eager 
sight-seers, while the busy thoroughfare in front was rendered 
impassable. Around the tomb stood the little group of rela- 
tives and friends, and on either side, with arms reversed, the 
rigid-looking sentinels of the race that loved him in death as 
in life. With a singular significance the burial was only a 
few feet from that of Crispus Attucks, the colored victim of 
the Boston massacre, to whom the orator loved to refer. 
Equally near the sidewalk, and only a few paces in the direc- 
tion of the Tremont House, was the burial-spotof Sam Adams, 
his ideal as organizer of the Revolution, and not far off the 
last resting-place of Paul Revere, John Hancock, Robert Treat 
Paine, and of those who represented the highest executive and 
judicial offices so many generations ago as to make Boston 
seem an antique city. 








“ The story of Washington’s life as it| 


might be told to a family circle bya grave, 100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 22, 


wise, witty man, familiar with the subject 
and able to talk.” 

So says Judge Tourgee’s paper, ‘‘ The Con- 
tinent,”’ of 
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WOMAN’S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 34th Winter Session will o on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho: c Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of . mensteutions. au 
Winter Qnizzes are free (except for expense of material 

) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ormation address RACHEL L. DLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist 8t.. PHILA. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


RAILROAD. 


| = 
FOR FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


The only line congo trains between Boston, Phila- 
de!phia, Baltimore, and Washington without change. 

press train leaves depot, foot of Summer street, at 
6 30 p.m., week-days and Sundays: due at Philadelphia 
6.50 a.m., Washington 10 50a. m., connecting immedi- 
ately with fast line for Richmond, Wilm in, Charles- 
ton,jand Savannah; due at Jacksonville at 2.30 p. m., 
only 44 hours from Boston. 

Information in reference to tickets, berths in Pull- 
map cars, schedules, and change of cars can be obtained 
at office, 322 Washington St., or at Depot. 

457 b A. C, DALL, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TASH, Portland, Me. 
_ There was an important educational meeting of Friends 


— 





held in Winthrop, last week, to take action in rebuilding Oak | arm 


f Vassalboro’; the school-building was destroyed 
by fire last year. Many of the prominent educators of the so- 
ciety were present. After consultation it was decided to re- 
build the Sem., but it will probably be located at Winthrop. 


_ The fifth regular nesting of the Kennebec Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. was held in Augusta, riday and Saturday, last week. 
About fifty teachers were present. Friday forenoon Prof. G. 
©. Hopkins, of Norridewock, read a paper on ‘‘ Methods of 
Recitation,” which subject was also discussed by Hon. W. J. 
Corthell, of Gorham Normal School, and others. In the after- 
noon, Geo. B. Files, Esq., principal of the Augusta High 
School, read a paper on “ Practical Education.” Hon. N. A. 
Luce, State Supt., also spoke on the same subject. A. P. Soule 
of Waterville, and Prest. Pepper of Colby, spoke on ‘The 
Piace of Languages in the High School.” In the evening ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Pepper and Supt. Luce. Saturday 
was the closing day of the session. The forenoon was devoted 
to grammar-scbool work, the subject of ‘‘ Methods ef Teach- 
ing reading.” Papers were read by Miss Addie L. Kennedy, 
Miss Lizzie S. Avery, Miss Clara Dunn, and Miss Annie R. 
Wheeler, teachers of the Augusta grammar school, and also of 
Mr. Robertson, principal of the grammar school. 

— All but one of the Sebago district schools have closed, 
and the school year has been a pleasant and profitable one. 

— The Whitney school-house, at Gorham, was burned last 
Friday week. There is a prospect of a new school-house now 
in this section. 

— In Bowdoinham there is talk of lengthening the term of 
high school. The schools are generally quite successful. Miss 
Kendall, the supervisor, proves to be the right person in the 
right place. 

- The schools of district Nos. 2 and 3, Prospect, under the 
direction of F. K. Lane and Fred Small, respectively, closed on 
the lst inst. The exercises in each marked the close of a prof- 
itable term. There was a school exhibition in district No. 3 
on the 7th inst. 

— An examination and exhibition of Mr. Gillin’s school at 
Monticello, Aroostook Co., on Jan, 31, reflected great credit 
on teacher and pupils. 


Grove Sem. 0 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Susan C, Eastman, of Derry, has been elected to the 
grammar school in Holliston, Mass. 

— Senator Blair has reported from the Com. on Educatioo 
and Labor a substitute for the educational bill introduced at this 
session of Congress, which enlarges the scope of the bill, and 
makes more specific provisions for industrial education. The 
bill appropriates $15,000,000 annually, for ten years, dimin- 
ished by $1,000,000 each succeeding year. This State has the 
honor of leading in this important national measure for re- 
moving illiteracy from the Nation. The bill ought to pass at 
this session of Congress. 

— Mr. Baxter Perry Smith died in Washington, D.C., on the 
6th inst., of pulmonary disease. He was born in Lyme, N.H., 
Aug. 29, 1829, and was graduated at Dartmouth Coll. in 1854, 





URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


He was a private in the Ninth New Hampshire Regiment 
during the war, and author of a useful history of his alma 
mater, published by Houghton, Osgood & Co., in 1878. Mr. 
Smith has recently lived in Brookline, Mass. He was spend- 
ing the winter at Washington for the purpose of urging his 
claim to a larger pension for the service rendered in the Union 


y- 
— Hon. William E. Buck, Supt. of Schools at Manchester, 
was recently thrown from his sleigh and considerably (we trust 
not seriously) injured. 

— We are pained to learn Prof, A. J. Swain, 
cipal of Claremont High School, now of Port 
has recently lost his wife. 


formerly prin- 
Austin, Mich., 





VERMONT. 
— Local option is the law in this State, as to the district or 


town system of schools? The old district system now prevails, 23 


though several towns have tried the town system with satis- 
factory results. At the next ‘March meeting,” opportunity 
will be given to make the change, and the friends of public- 
school education should see to it that this article is in the 
warrant, and that a full vote is brought out. The town sys- 
tem, wherever it has been adopted, has resulted in longer 
schools and better teachers, with less expense. 

— The spring term at the State Normal School in Castleton 
opens on Tuesday, Feb. 19, Prin. A. E. Leavenworth in charge. 
The same efficient board of teachers have been retained for 
three years, which speaks well for both teachers and school. 

— J.J. R. Randall, so well known in educational circles, 
recently delivered a very interesting lecture at Pawlet; subject, 
** Education of the Masses.”’ 

— Prof. Atwood, of Rutland High School, has been obliged 
to leave his desk on account of sickness; his place is filled by 
Supt. Randall. 

— Prof. C. C. Gove, os of Beeman Acad., New Haven, 
will deliver a lecture at the State Normal School chapel, Cas- 
tleton, Feb. 22; subject, ‘‘ Notes from the School-room.”’ 

— Prof. L. A. Austin, of Middlebury Coll., is compelled, by 
ill-health, to suspend his labors for the remainder of the pres- 
ent term. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— A sub-committee of the Springfield School Com. have 
presented a report favoring the introduction of the teaching 
of sewing for girls into the grammar schools of the city. 

— Mrs. Chester W. Chapin has given $3,000 to the Prospect 
Hill School at. Greenfield, for the better equipping of the 
school, New steam-heating apparatus has been added, and 
the school is now out of debt, and has a considerable sum laid 
by for other contemplated improvements, 

— Comrade John D. Billings, master of Grammar 
School, Cambridgeport, has been elected Commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic for the Dept. of Massachusetts, 
and issues the following stirring order: 

By the almost unanimous vote of your representatives I have been called 
to the highest office in your gift. Its duties I hereby assame, Such una- 
nimity I must interpret as the expression of your intention to codperate 
with me most heartily in the zens which is before us. With such an in- 
spiriting presage of success I gladly take up the work where my predecessor 
hasleftit. Let us direct our efforts anew to the strengthening of our be- 
loved order. Let us make all of our posts so strong and attractive that 
no veteran, whatever his former rank or present social station, can con- 
sistently withhold his membership and influence longer from the grand 
cause in which we have jabored so continuously and with such gratifying 
success, 





Comrades, our department never stood so strongly, in all respects, aa 
| it stands to-day, and we are still on the upward wave. The namber of 
veterans yet | outside, warrants the — opinion that, we 
shall attain a of 25,000 comrades at no tday. Why not? 
There must be at least 40,000 men a us eligible to join the order. 
What soldier or sailor, having an honorable war record and nowa worthy 
citizen, can offer a — cause for not actively engaging in that work 
which is as much his heritage and duty as our own? 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Gov. Bourne, in his annual message to the State Legisla- 
ture, recommends that $120,000 be appropriated this year for 
the cause of public education in place of $90,000, the appropria- 
tion. He finds that the State has school accommodations for 
71.2 per cent. of her school population, and that in this regard 
she has the smallest percentage of any State in New England. 

— Mr. J. Q. Adams, principal of the grammar school at 
Natick, closed his 48th term in that school Wednesday, Jan. 
The exercises consisted of vocal and instrumental music 
-— ~ eee Miss Theresa Wescott is assistant in this 
school. 

— Mr. Wm, V. Slocum is principal of the Phenix graded 
school. He also has had a long term of service in his school, 
a fact which goes to show that he is appreciated. 

— We hear excellent reports of Mr. J. M. Nye, who teaches 
in Compton. He is spoken of as an excellent teacher and a 
student who keeps himself abreast of the times. 

— Miss A. G. Turner, an assistant in the Warren grammar 
school, closed her services as a teacher with the end of the 
winter term. She was recently married. Miss Emma Brown 
is her successor, and Miss KE. Lawton takes Miss Broin’s 
place in the intermediate school. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos, R. FRENOH, New Haven, Conn. 

— The Storrs Agricultural School has introduced an inno- 
vation into the staid old town of Mansfield, by establishing a 
course of lectures. ‘They will be given by practical farmers on 
subjects pertinent to success in farming, and must form an 
addition to the advantages of the school. 

— A local institute was held at Willimantic last week, and 
addressed by Supt. Fisher of Weymouth, Mass., on ‘‘ Methods 
of Teaching Primary Arithmetic.’’ 

— The quarterly meeting of the Hartford Co. Assoc. was 
held at the Brown School on the 9th inst. Papers were read 
by Mr. Twichell on ‘* School Government,’’ and Prof. Carroll 
of New Britain on “‘ Reading.’’ Addresses were also made by 
Sec. Hine on ** The Primary Schools of Hartford Co.,”’ and by 
Mr. Pitman on “ Seca y 

— Miss Annie Phelps of the Brown School has recently been 
appointed principal of the Charter Oak Avenue School, to 
succeed Miss Price, who resigned on account of ill-health. 

— The State Secretary seems to be making himself felt in all 
directions. Successful meetings for instruction have recently 
been held at New Milford and Windsor Locks. 

— A school for backward and invalid boys has recently been 
opened at Lyme by Dr. Williamson, which is meeting with 
much success, 

— Prof. Warren of New Jersey delighted the teachers of 
New Haven last Saturday with his talk on “ History.”” His 
lecture the night before on ‘* Colonial Life in Virginia’ was lis- 
tened to with intense interest by a crowded audience, Such 
talks as he gives without notes cannot fail to arouse an enthu- 




















PLAIN! 





PRACTICAL! 





siasm in this study. 


HELPFUL: 


“THE VOICE,” 


An International Review of the Speaking and Singing Voice. 


Oratory, Elocution, Declamation, Reading, Conversation, Delsarte Philosophy, 
Stuttering, Stammering, Singing, Visible Speech, and everything 
pertaining to Voice Culture-- Musical or Elocutionary. 


o~ Edorsed by Prominent Elocutionists 








Vocalists, Readers, Physicians, Edacators. 
PRESENT LEADING FEATURES. 


Delsarte System. 


This is the first attempt by an American to make 
oe this great system of oratorical and dramatic 
amet Detailed rules and exercises are given, 
- “ are used in the Boston Schools of Oratory, and 

hich have never before been in print. This series 
Was begun November, 1883, 


The Art of Oratory. 


‘ Translation from Ernest Legouvé, the eminent 





jruch writer, Pieces analyzed, full directions given, | aid in ¢elocutionary work, in curing vocal defects, and 
>» Ain safgcetons made. ‘This series was begun |in teaching the deaf to talk. ‘This series was 
wary, S06, December, 1888. 
obtained tte, Articles are prepared expressly for ‘THE VOICE,” and cannot be 
and lis d stamp for Centents of 1883 (a most valuable Volume; price $1.00, unbound), 
“Tie My other publications. : os 
0 ¢ VOICE” is published monthly at $1.00 a year, im advance; single copy, 


_ (mone sent 


f 
Address EDGAR 5. 


Vocal Methods. 


An elaborate review of the various and conflicting 
opinions on voice-culture. After placing them in jaxta- 
ition, the author seeks to expose the fallacies, and 
reach conclusions that shall be a safe 
which the student may proceed to cultivate 
This series was begun November, 1883. 


Visible Speech. 
Prof. A. Melville Bell, author of Visible Speech, ex- 
plains the utility and principles of this system which is 


claimed to solve many qu 
Reform, and to a universal language, as well as a great 


WERNER, Editor of “ The Voice,” Box 131, Albany, N. ¥. 


: ee Distinguished Specialists of America 


and Europe its Contributors. 





method 


de, by 


is voice. | remedy. This series was 


attention to this subject. 





ions pertaining to Spelling 








— musical or craterical, — 


s 
Stammering. 
An English physician, of large experience, gives his 
‘or the cure of stuttering and stammering,— 
maladies which have proved most refractory, and for 
which medical science has as yet found no satisfactory 
begun January, 1884. 
Editor will also, during the coming year, give special 


N. B.—“‘ Toe Voor” is the only journal in the world 
making the cure of vocal defects a specialty. 


Portraits 


of prominent teachers and writers, with statement of 
their positions and works. Begun November, 1883. 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS. 


Stutterers and Stammerers, aud others of your acquaintances interested in Voice Culture, 
By g FH HH a re- 
rg 66 t ts Functions in Swalle 
mre | “of ne” Velecs” ‘the beok containing twenty-five iliustrations, most of which 
were prepared expressly fer this werk, at large expense. 


Photographs % Vocal Organs. 


For the first time in America, are published photo- 
graphs showing the position of the vocal cords, , 
soft-palate and other organs, in singing various notes 
with pure tone, nasal tone, falsetto, etc. They present 
the AOTUAL LIVING VOOAL ACT to our view, and are 
of great practical value to every professional and ama- 
teur user of voice, — singer, speaker, reader, actor, 
teacher, physician, lawyer, preacher. With the photo- 
graphs is begun a series of articles treating of the whole 
range of voice.culture in SONG and SP iH. Begun 
in January, 1884. 


ey” In addition to the specialties named, are articles 
on Hapression, Vocal Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene ; Respiration; Acting ; Pulpst Oratory ; ete., etc. 


The 








If yeu will send me the addresses of 
the Elocutionists, Teachers of Singing, 
for the favor, mail yeu free a copy ef Dr. 
mg, Breathing, and the P 
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Some Late Publications. 





Title. 
On the Difference between Phvsical and Moral Law. 
Addison; Knuglish Men of Letters Series. . ° 
One False, both Fair. > “ _ 
Old Mark Langston. . ° . 
Gen. Beauregard in the War. 2 vols. 


Life at —— Sound. , ° 
The High Alps of New Zealand. 
Milli Ttaly. 
Bible Work. . . . 
For Mothers and Daughters. ° 
Bachelor’s Talks about Married Life. 
The Happy Isle. ° ° ° 
Bome er Folks. 
Round a Posada Fire. 
ae of Botany. 
orid’s Progress. ° 
Luther . ° 
— ey Se ake a : oat 
umu, an © Diary of a Superfiuous Man. 
Universal Phonograpby. . . : 
Scientists Directory for 1883. _ . 


y. 
Poems for Children. ° ° . ; P 
History of Prussia to Accession of Frederic the Great. 
A Primer of American Literature. ° ° . 
Classics Mythology. . > ° ° 
Political Economy. Amer. Science Series. . 


A SE TT : eS 


~PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


**CouLp not Have LIvED MANY Days.”’ 
— The following testimonial from Hon. H. P. 
Vrooman, of the law firm of Vrooman ¢ Carey, 
Topeka, Kansas, is of so direct and positive a 
character that it can hardly fail to convince the 
most skeptical that in Compound Oxygen there 
resides a marvelous healing and restoring 


power: 
“TOPEKA, KANsAsg, June 27th, 1882. 

“Drs. STARKEX & PALEN: Gentlemen :—In the in- 
terest of suffering humanity I send you for publication 
an account of the almost miraculous cure which your 
Compound 
wife. Her condition was a very uliar one. She 
had a complication of diseases,—Dyspepsia, Torpid 
Liver, or Liver Complaint, as her physicians have al- 
a called it, and general nervous prostration. If you 
refer to my description of her case, you will see 
that she was suffering from severe attacks of colic and 
vomiting. These attack first came once in two or three 
months, when she would vomit herself almost to death’s 
door. Each time the attacks came at shorter intervals 
and were more severe, until she become so weak and 
Sate. that ny Rod sure as on have lived 
many s longer not your Oxygen Treatment come 
just as it did and saved her, for the colic and vomiting 
had become almost perpetual, and her strength and life 
were nearly exhausted. Wecould seea change in her 
i rom the jirst inhalation, for she never had 

80 severe an attack of colic afterward,and had more 
strength to endure the and retching. She contin- 
ued to gain steadily, and for the past four years has had 
no severe attacks. If she is threatened with one she 
takes an inhalation or two, and so escapes any severe 
ysms. I think it but right that we should make 

2 to others what Compound Oxygen done for 

us, and therefore send this statement for publication. 

“ Very respectfully, H. P, VRooMAN,” 


Oar “ Treatise on Compound Ozygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


On the first page of Tue JourRNAL of this 
week will be found a list of new books of Ginn, 
Heath & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
with introduction prices. This enterprising 
house have also published a Students’ Calen- 
dar and Memorandum for 1884, on the back of 
which is printed a complete list of their publi- 
cations, which in departments of English Lit- 
erature, English Grammar, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Science, Music, Philosophy, and 
German, have no superiors, either in their 


merits as practical text-books, or in mechanical 
skillin their manufacture. This house has 
earned its favor by good publications, and 
honest hard work. 


Ask for “Rough on Coughs,” for Co ds 
on ” 
Sore Throat, By ok, 15c. aid, 50c. 


H, H. Carter, Esq., 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 
announces in this issue of Taz JouRNAL his 
Easter Cards by mail. The cards for 1884 are 
unusually attractive; manufactured by Marcus 
Ward & Co., L. Prang & Co., and Tuck. 
Read carefully the offers he makes ; they are 
marvels of cheapness, considering the elegance 
and beauty of the cards. His special offer to 
teachers only, of 50 beautiful cards, no two 
alike, for one dollar, and eight cents for post- 


age, is very cheap. Mr. Carter can be relied 
— to send just what he promises to his cus- 
ers. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS, 


Iw all branches of education Swasey’s Black- 
boards have become potent. They are a power- 
ful stimulant in every school where used, and 
nowhere can you get blackboards of such a high 
degree of quality as those made by J. A. Swasey, 
85 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


DECLINE OF MAN. 


en performed in the case of my' 


oe ‘ 
JOURNAL OF 
Author. Publisher. Price 
Arthur Harper & Bros, N Y $1 = 
») b “ “ 7 
cy . : z 
Johnston se “ 1 00 
Roman 66 “ 3 50toT 50 
Schlieman “$ es 7 5O 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

—India contains 50,000,000 more people 
than all Europe west of the Vistula. 

AvtMost INSANE AND CURED.— “ Most of 
the eminent doctors in the East, as well as sev- 
eral of the medical faculty in New York City,” 
writes Rev. P. P. Shirley, of Chicago, ‘‘ failed 
to help our daughter’s epilepsy, which began 
to show signs of turninginto insanity. By the 
good providence of God we tried Samaritan 
Nervine, and it cured her.’’ Your druggist 
keeps it. $1.50. 


| — The U.S. Senate is the wealthiest delib- 
‘erative body in the world, aggregating about 
| $180,000,000. 





— Dr. Graves’s Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 
lessness. 

— There were 37,834 tons of ingot copper 
produced in Michigan last year, an increase of 
1,812 tons over the previous year. 

— Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles maintain an 
active circulation, promote agreeaable warmth 
in the feet, and prevent Coughs and Colds. 
Made all sizes. Ladies’ insoles are very thin. 
Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. Price, 50 
cents. fb] 

— The revenue of the dominion of Canada 
from July 1, 1885, to Jan. 20, 1884, was $17,- 
869,133, a decrease of $2,112,231; expenditures, 
$16,406,869, an increase of $985,212. 


— ‘* My mother began gaining from the first 
dose she took of Dr. Graves’s Heart Regulator. 
She is rid of those bad feelings about her heart 
now; the relief is permanent; other remedies 
only helped for a few minutes.’’— Miss Clara 
Bradt, Lawton, Mich. $1 per bottle at drug- 
gists’. 

— The prime minister of bankrupt Turkey 
receives as a salary $20,000 more per annum 
than does the prime minister of England. 


Apvice TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. WINsLow’s 
Sooruine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright asa button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 

— Total number of failures reported during 
each of the last five years in the United States: 
1879, 6,652; 1880, 4,350; 1881, 5,929; 1882, 7,574; 
1883, 10,187. 

ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 

th the best. p tae hy ged paren 

8 and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less mon the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other det-cien hotel in the city. 


— It is estimated that there are 20,000,000 
people of Irish blood in the United States. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 





Nervous Weakness, I 
Debility, cured by “ Wells’ hao ot 


‘HOUCHTON, MIFF 


4 Park Street, 


LIN & COMPANY. 


Boston, Mass. 


Selections from OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S BreEAKFAST 





TasLeE SeEriEs, and PaGEs F 


roM AN Otp VotumE OF LIFE. 





School. 
40 CENTS, 


500 Copies are now being used by the 


Compiled for practical School use by Alfred 8S. Roe, Principal of Worcester High 
332 Pages, with Index, neatly and substantially bound in cloth. 


POSTPAID. 
High Scheel at Worcester, Mass. 








CLASSICAL STU 
Latin and Greek at Sight. 


limear Series of C ’ 


Classics, Specimen e and Cotocerne free. 
416 OMAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, 


DY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Re AE RS EE a CE A OTTO IRIE 


aR tL Rk RS RRMA 5 A 
¥ “ d others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
SeaBente, Suaekee, a which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





school 
Supplies. 


LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


Tr iL FURNITURE d Danner Revolvi 
aaa ot oy | Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin &t., BOSTON, 





Book Cases. 





FUNK & WACNALLS’ 


(10 and 12 Dey 8t., New York.) 


Standard Library, 


These books are in large type, 12mo size, on laid pa- 
per. and issued bi-weekly. Subscription (26 books), 
$5.00. Single Numbers, 15 and 25c. In cloth, on extra 


fine paper, 75c. and $1.00 


a emer oo 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Shortly before his death, wrote us : ‘‘ Education,—that 
is, a sound moral sense and a clear intellect,—is the 
only guarantee of free institutions. You are doing the 
utmost possible to supply that guarantee by your cheap 
issues of the best books.” 


No. 108 ready now. 25c.; cloth, $1.00. 
Memorie and Rime. A New Book. By 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


ee 
Wo. 197 ready. 15c.; cloth, 75c. 
Mumu, and The Diary of « Superflucus 
Mian. Two Novels. By 


IVAN TURCENIEFF. 
Transiated from the Russian. 


** No man as much as Turgenieff was the incarnation 

of a whole race.” —M. RENAN, 
TE ees 

No. 106 ready, 25c.; cloth, $1.00. 
Story of the Merv. Epitomized from the “‘ Merv 
Oasis,’’ by the author, EDMOND O’ DONOVAN. 
London Standard :—“ Places the author in the very 
front rank of explorers, who to indomitable pluck adds 
the gift of brilliant literary powers.” 


IN PRESS: 

Cloth binding, extra paper, 75 cts. and $1.00. 
Archibald Malmaison, (Julian Hawthorne.)..... 15c. 
The Bowsham Puzzle. (John Habberton)........ " 
A New Novel. (By Edward Everett Hale......... 25c. 
A New Novel. (By Geo. P. Lathrop.).............. 25e. 
Ohristianity Triamphant. (J. P. Newman, D.D.) 15c. 
Send for Catalogue. 457 a 











Comprehensive, Compact, Cheap. 


THE HAND-BOOK DICTIONARY. 


A Practical and Conversational Diction- 
ary of the English, French, and Ger- 
man Languages in Parallel Columns. 
By Geo. F. Chambers, F.R.A.8. 18mo, 
roan, $2.00. 





* An excellent hand-book for traveler or student.” 
— WN. Y. Tribune. 


- « Must prove very 
— Congregationalist. 
*‘ Simple in construction and comprehensive in char- 


acter, it deserves the highest praise. 
— Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


“A practically exhaustive vocabul * « « avery 
satisfactory volume.”’ _ Times. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


47a 27 & 29 Weat 33d St., New Work. 


“ Thoroughly well done. 
useful,” 








UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 


Mail. 


V4 
Li ZA 


Easter Cards by 


cS ANS 








OUR EASTER CARD PACKETS 
For 1884 are unusually attractive, and we trust all will 
avail themselves of our offec. 
No. 1 — For 50 cts. and 4 cts. fer Postage 


47 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, HMildershei- 
mer & Faulkner, and other fine Easter Cards, 
together with a handsome Fringed Card, or 
Marcus Ward’s Foiding Mizpah Card with 
verses by Miss HARVERGAL. 


No. 2— Fer 50 cts. and 4 cts. for Postage 








30 large and fine Cards from the above publishers 
and one beautiful Satin Card. 


Noe. 3—Feor $1.00 and 6 cts. fer Postage 
a choice selection of 35 beautiful Cards of Mar- 


cus Ward’s, Prang’s, etc., and one elegant 
large Satin Card (very choice) with gilt edges. 


Ne. 4— For 25 cts. and 2 cts. for Postage 








S Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, Tuck’s, and 
other beautiful Cards. 


Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 


Fringed Cards, Hand-painted Cards, and 
other Novelties at 40, 15, 25, 35, 50, and 75 
cents and $1 each, for Kaster, Birthday, or Anniver- 
sary, which will be selected with care for different 
tastes, and ages, as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beauti- 
ful Cards, no two alike, for 84 and 8 cents postage. 
Better assortment, $2 and 10 cents postage. A very 
choice selection, no two alike, 83 and 20 cents for 
postage and registering. 

We refer by permission to Hon. E. 8. Topry, Post- 
master, Boston, and to the publishers of THz JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION. 


H. H. CARTER, 


Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


TO AGENTS and DEALERS, or ANY ONE ordering 
$5.00, and 40 cts. for tage and registering, of the 
above packets, at one time, 8 81.00 packet will be 
semt free, and asthe smallest card in any of these 








ge 1% set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards 
5c. PHOENIX Pus. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 zx 


er will sell readily for five or ten censs each, a 
handsome prefit can be realized. 













STEEL 





Sia) JOSEPH GILLOTT'S, 


TE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, TA K 
_ Tee, SOLD sx ALL DEALERS mmovenous me WORLD. r 















THE RUBBER PAINT 





Is THE 


PAINT IN THE WORLD. 





BEST 





Corner Market and 
~f And s Wholesale Depot at Wm 








kaw” Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application, 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of thei 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


750, 752. 754 Washington Street , 
211’ South Third street BT. LOUIS, MO. 


1s, mo. 
uincy Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
e & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty 8t., BALTIMORE, Md. 
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Feb. 14, 1884. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
Best Teachers, .A°y7':::., 


seed {4 enn ye | ehooinn 
‘elieges. Skilled Teachers euld reg- 
—* “Apolication-form fer stamp. Good 
wchools selected free for these whe describe 
their wants. Circulars for stamp. Scheel, 
Kindergarten, and Kitchen-garden Mate- 
arialsupplied. School Property rented and 


sold: WwW. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
amer. School Inst., 7 East 14th 8t., New York. 


‘AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


to coll schools, and families superior 
Fa wncae ’ , ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of ; recommends 
good schools to parents, Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 
240 as (1) 28 Union Square, New York. 


NE s 
Hemeans TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
AB Governesses, urers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No cre‘unct suppliedy ye teachers, nor to 
teachers un . 
. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO, 
Ce eee East 47th St. (Union Square). 
gy Juvet’s Time and other Globes. 417 














PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


See our advertisement in last week’s JOURNAL. 
Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 


FOR SALE.— Half interest in the good-will and 
fixtures of a large school in Illinois. Profits last year, 
$4000. Address 


455 tt 
Times Building, 


Brockway ‘Teachers’ Agelicy, ““tmcaee, 


lies Teachers for all de ments of work in the pub- 
lie and private schools of Centra], Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 


A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: “I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get mea teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends.” 

Another Principal says: “I have found your men to 
be just what you represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. I am pleased with Mr. F——., etc.” 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your promptness in oteet 8 situation.” 

Another: ‘‘I thank you for what I know to, be a first- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Bureau I shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus I joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive.” 

Another: ‘‘ I am more than satisfied with my posi- 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 
for joining your valuable Agency.” 

For terms, etc., address, 

DIMON & DUNLAP, Managers, 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 
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JOURNAL OF 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tus University Publishing Company, 19 
Murray Street, New York City, have issued a 
supplement to Maury’s Manual of Geography, 
which contains very important Geographical 
Events relating to ‘‘ Standard Time,’’ Method 
of Reckoning Longitude; new facts about 
Greenland, Newfoundland, Vegetation in the 
Northern Regions, Africa, Chili, and Peru; 
Growth of United States ; the Sahara, Corea, 
Mexico, Papua, Polynesia, the Obi, the White 
Sea, Newly Discovered Andean Pass, Aborig- 
inal Population of Canada and Alaska, etc. 
The record of recent geographical events has 
always been a very valuable feature of Maury’s 
Manual of Geography, and the Revised Edition 
will bring all these facts down to the present 
date. No geographies are more popular and 


useful for school use than Maury’s, published 
by the University Publishing Co. Examine 
them, if you propose a change in text-books. 


MOTHER SWAN’S WORM SYRUP. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic ; for fever- 
ishness, restlessness, worms, constipation. 25¢ 


Brewis ! Betis! BEAUTIFUL BELLS ! — 


** Those evening bells! Those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tell, 
Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
When first I heard their soothing chime.” 


How vividly do the McShane celebrated 
Bells recall Moore’s beautiful lines as above 
quoted? It is difficult to find any sweeter 
toned or more beautifully shaped bells. The 
McShane Church Belis undoubtedly take the 
lead in first-class church bells, chimes, peals, 
etc. The foundry is situated in Baltimore, 
Md., owned by the Messrs. Henry McShane 
& Co, and is one of the many prominent estab- 
lishments of that thriving city- They have 
just been awarded another prize medal for the 
superiority of their bells over all competitors. 
It appears, therefore, that the McShane Bells 
are entitled to all the honor and far-famed 
reputation which they are constantly receiving. 

Tue New England Pen Agency Company 
sold during the year 1883, 100,000 gross of pens. 
So much for enterprise. It advertises in THE 
JOUBNAL. 


PARTIES who comtemplate visiting Europe 
will do well to correspond with Dr. E. Tourjee, 


Boston, the leader of so many pleasant trips 
over the ocean; who will send a descriptive 
pamphlet free to all applicants. The Christian 
Union says: ‘Dr. Tourjee’s excursions are 
the most satisfactory, the best planned and 
conducted, and embrace a wider range of 
travel than any other of the excursion tours,”’ 








ESTABLISHED 1872, 


Americal « Etropean Te ACHE RS 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, cipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
érnesses, Traveling Companions; .Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
es, well recommended. Competent advices given 

in choice of schools, PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year) 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 

N.B.—Board and Real Estate City, Country, 
and Kurope. ected 1 


27 Teachers Wanted, **°se: Comissto. sme 
_ Agents Wanted. 


NTED 8-10 SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHERS of enterprise to operate as GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS! and others to intro- 

duce a mew work of remarkable merit and at sale- 
ability. Positions are worth §1.000 to $2,500 per 
annum. Address, giving full particulars of ce, 
success, age, etc. HUBBARD Bros., Pubs., 79 Milk 
Street, Boston, and Philadelphia. 445 tf 


SOMETHING NEW! 

= 

WITHOUT COMPETITION. 

A POSITIVE TRAP TO CATCH SUNBEAMS FOR 
THE HOME CIRCLE. Practi and instructive for 
the eye and hand; develops taste and culture in chil- 
dren, who need but to see it to be d hted, and parents 
readily buy it, saying it is money well spent. Lasts for 
years, and for several children. Agents make $6 to 
$10 a day. Teachers, clergymen, anyone, can do it 
and receive thanks of ts and children. Address 
CENTRAL OITY PUBLISHING HOUSE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DIES 



































HITE | JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ® ¥ ever pub’d 
NEW EDITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 


present tne = tration from Washington to the 
Gresent time, w over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
hite Kouse, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 








aS All Sent Free! 


A sn | During the next three months we desire to add 
« to the subscription list of our charming and 

popular illustrated Literary and Family Paper, The Fireside 

at Home, 100,000 new names, believing that all who suoscribe 
now willbe so well pleased with the paper that they will here- 
after become regular and permanent subscribers. To accomplish 
this object we now make the following unparalleled offer: Upon 
receipt of only Twenty-Five Cents in postage stamps we 
will send The Fireside at Home Three Months, 
and to every subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, 

all of the following Valuable Gifts: Sizteen Portraits of 
Celebrated Statesmen, Politicians, Financiers, Authors, Poets, 
etc.; Sixteen Portraits of Celebrated Actresses and Stage 
Beauties ; Twenty-siz Embroidery and Needle Work Designs, 
with instructions; Forty Popular Songs, sentimental, pathetic 
and comic; Thirty Popular and Amusing Parlor Games; Nine- 
teen Tricks in Magie and Legerdemain, with plain and simple 
directions for performing ; Twenty-seven Amusing and Instruc- 
tive Chemical Experiments, with full instructions; Fi/ty Amus- 
ing Riddles, Charades, Enigmas and Puzzles, with answers; 
Nine Illustrated Rebuses, with answers; Highty-siz Practical 
Cooking and other Receipts; Twenty-nine Receipts for making 
Various Articles tn universal demand, easily made and may be 
sold at large profits; a Certificate good for $1.00 toward the pur- 
chase ofa Lady's Gold Watch ; a Certificate good for $1.00 toward 
the purchase of a Gent's Silver Watch; a@ Certificate good for 
$1.00 toward the purchase ofa Mechanical Organette; a Certifi- 
cate good for $1.00 toward the purchase ofa Set of Table Silver 
Ware ; a Certificate good for $1.00 toward the purchase of a 
Breech-loading Shot Gun, (N.B.—These Certificates may be 

@ disposed of for nearly if not quite their face value, if you do not 
yourself wish totake advantage of the benefits accruing there- 
from.) Remember, we send everything named above, likewise 
Tux Freesipx ar Home for three months, all post-paid by mail, 
upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents, Tag Finestpg at Home 
isa mammoth illustrated paper containing in everyissue 6 
pages, 64 columns, of the choicest reading matter, embracing 
serial and short stories, sketches, poems, useful knowledge, his- 
tory, biography, wit and humor, and everything to amuse, 
entertain and Thstruct every member of the family! Send now 
and get this great bargain! very subscriber is guaranteed 
many times the value of money sent, and tf you are not perfectly 
satiafied we will cheerfully refund theamount, As to our reli- 
ability we refer to the publisher of any newspaper in New York, 
likewise to the Commercial Agencies, as we are an old-established 
house, well known to be reliable. Five subscriptions and five 
eets of the Premiums will be sent for $1.00. Address, ’ 
F.M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1226, Church,Chapel, Schoo], Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, N. Y. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Geheots, Cations &c. 
Prices and catalogues free. reas 
H. MOSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 



























4 BRADLEY & 00. $2:43% 


CONSUMPTION: 


sIhave a ti . 
are the worst kind and of 


thousands of cases 
in ite seay than will Eto 
i 
r ‘New Yorm 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Co and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire ‘Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 





THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 
Adapted to allschools. Raises the per cent, of attend- 
ance. Saves time and labor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniformity in reports. 

Recommended by Supt. A. P. Stone, Posingiele, 
Mass. ; E,. A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. d 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 
Educators, send 20 cents for sample copy. Stamps 

, BANNON, 


y ae Loak Bon 319, Vaoringielde Mans, 

The Death Records. 

FRIGHTFUL MORTALITY — LUNG 
AND BRONCHIAL DISEASE. 


HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND 
TAR CHANGING THE BALANCE 
TO THE HEALTH SIDE OF 
THE ACCOUNT. 


Before pharmaceutical research had developed the 

eat PULMONIC above-named, the cough mixtures of 

e day presented no adequate protection against the 
speedy development of fatal forms of lung disease. To 

alliate was all that they could do in a majority of cases. 

ut since HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND 
TA wa introduced, persons suffering from severe 
COUGHS and COLDS. ASTHMA, SORE 
THROAT, INFLUENZA, etc.. have been enabled to 
avail themselves, at trifling cost, of an article which af- 
fords them a reliable means of cure and a genuine de- 
fense. There are dangerous imitations. Ask for HALE'S 
by its full name, and take no substitute. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Curc in One Minute. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 








from 





PHILADELPHIA. 
<a MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. a 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


















































TA A SPECIFIC FOR 
® Epilepsy, 
Keven raid> Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
r RVIN Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 
(THE GREAT) ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
[CIOIN|QIUIEIRIONR J>:<« Headache, 
Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irr rities. $1.50. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“I feel it my wy Ag recommend it.” 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
age Correspondence freely nate 
THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. CO., ST. JOSEPH, M0. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Carmine Street. 
Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
THE 
New England Bureau of Education. 
The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 
Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
usin the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 
Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Gram Oran hawe had considerable dealing with 
our Bureau during the last two years, both in secur- 
Ce teachers for important places, and in a ° 
gence, good- , and skill dis ed in 
he r nae ry Tou have established ny to 
the of teachers and school officers. I wish 
ou abundant success in your important, difficult, and 


ism, Opium Eat- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Sample Testimonials. 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
in Oolors 
S| LK BAN N ER and Gold. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 =s 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
Prompt attention will be given to all 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I., Jan. 31, 1884, 
tions for teachers. I have surprised fied 
work. V: yours 
cate Wor': G. Monaas, Prin. R, I. Nor, School. 








sa Send for our Club List. 


CARD COLLECTOR’S | 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDSA, 
SCRAP -PICTUBES, and ART NOV- 
ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Illuminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
comprising 30 e) t cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
2c. stamps. Catalogues free. Address 

J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 5. 443 uz Rochester, N. Y. 





(Out this outand preserve it.) 

and others inter- 
To Teachers waiin cic. 
tional work. If you contemplate attending the meeting 
of the National ucational Association, to be held at 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Chicago to M n via the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for the following reasons: 
1. Itis the shortest line between these points. 
2. It rams seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 
3. Northwestern Dining Cars ,Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are rnn on itstrains. 
4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 
5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 
6. ‘This Company will give a special rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chcago to Madison, and one-fifth 


fare returning. 
ts the best route to St. Paul, 


This is also in all res 
Minneapolis, Denver. San Francisco, and all points in 


Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, Alaska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 
For all particulars required write to fhe GEn. 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago,"ills. 

cad 


Send 
Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Rulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories }or the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Lan 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 

For the College Calendar, containing full 

» apply to ani 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 





FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
of Eminent American Teach- 
ers (12), in two Series, Address, TH 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston, 











27 =x 


























COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth —E % Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 ax 





LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
Tremont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


M43; INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For yo apply to Rev. Gzxo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

lished for the advancement of art education and 

i of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
fi) 



































ing. r circular and further particulars ly at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), " 
381 OTTo FuoHs, Acting Principal, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorRoEnSTER. For Both Sexes. 


ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 7, 1884, 
San Address . H. Russst, Princtpal. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GHAM, Mass. 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. For circulars, etc,, ad‘ 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzx, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
5 For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
a TE NORMAL pomess, WRSTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
aoe. N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tha y, Feb.7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zz 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
pa, RL “ 
course two years. Special and Ad- 
vanced Course Sor opel classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREEzNOUGH, Prin. 


PREPABATORY. 


Pars AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches. and Scientific 
































and Classical, Address Mows & Gorr, Principals, 
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Collot’s Dramatic French Reader. 


i2mo. 


S21 pages. 


A high-school teacher in Massachusetts who has just introduced this book 


writes as follows: “It seems to be just w 


hat I have been seeking for some time for 


an advanced class in French who wish to gain a good modern vocabulary, as well 
as a bird's-eye view of Classical French.” 


Introduction 


Price, $1.05. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 





ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


(TENTH EDITION.) Six Doubie-page Colored Maps from Original Drawings. 
LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copies for Kzamination sent postpaid for 35 CENTS. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York City Normal College, writes ; {‘ Having carefully ex- 
vined ARMSTRONG’s PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HisToRY, I consider it quite equal to a similar class of 


oks recently published in England. The style is clear and simple, the prominent and im 
jae stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. Asa text-book for beginuers it is 
oO 


rtaut facts con- 
iravle, and as a 


book in connection with a larger work for older students, it will be found invaluable.” 


solicited. Special rates 
52 e (cow) A 


Sor introduction. Address 
. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 





TAKING THE LEAD. 


mes’ New Readvrs. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 


Barnes’ Brief ilistory Series. 
’ Popular Drawing Series. 


Barnes 
Montelith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Bteele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
ga Send for Comtenea- 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Bromfield St., Bobton 


J. H. SUTLER, 


925 Chestnut S.reet, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 
&ec., &e., &e. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 








455 Zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers. | PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°7% Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |}———— Sa 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. | "seam yong 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. ___ 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. \153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brosdway. 
PUBLISE ? NEW YORK. 

Anderson’s Histeries and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Miigher Lessons in English; 

wy tT ysielegy and Hygiene. 


.D. ‘ H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicas” 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic, 

















For Primary Grades. 
By G. C. FIS 
Supt. of Schools. Wi , Mass. 


This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
cific directions to teachers of my grades how to 
teach ~~~ | Arithmetic. It has m universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

354 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


ey” Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
455 134 Nassau St., New Work City. 








SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! 


f Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations, 


to the Home Circle, Juvenile Concerts, School, 
bitions, Sunday School Gatherings, &c. : 
, and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose, 
es and Tableaux. Sold everywhere, or mailed 


upon receipt of price. 
104 cover, 15 cts.; boards, 25 cts. 


pages. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1415 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 453 tf 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Pranklin Sq., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a permanent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
The Siege of Leyden; The yy! of William the 
—, he Life and Death of Sir hillip Sidney; The 
Fire-s e 

Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


| A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt.for New Eng., 





7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Only Illustrated School Edition, 
THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLF ER, A.M. 
&@~ The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 


Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor’s 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244 m 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 





School Room Wall Maps 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


“HOSEN LS” 


Grand National Song and Chorus, 
By Geo, F. Root, 
Strong, stirring words; splendid descriptive mel- 
ody with an impressive and thrilling chorus, 
i= Justissued! Price, by mail, 
cents. 


‘ 
‘ 
| SEE THE SHIP THAT BRINGS MY LOVE.” 
A New and Beautiful Waltz Song, by H. J. Fulmer. 
** She stood beside the moonlit sea, 
Alone in the silent night, 
The wind blew softly o’er the lea, 
And stars in the sky were bright; 
The light of joy was in her eyes, 
And thus she sang in glee; 
I see the ship, the ovo ship 
That brings my love to me.’’ 
Charming words and music, most happily blended 
together ina yep ny! artistic manne. Equally 
well adapted to parlor and concert use. 


Price, by mail, 40 cents. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEMS GORI SERICE? 4 Cincinnati, 0. 











. W. OHRISTERN, 
37 ¥. Tea &t., New York. 146 fremeue be Bovion. 


JOHN WANA ROB 
Philedotpnne ERT OLARKE & 00., 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just Out: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION 5 od VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 
a copy. 


CAUSERIES. 25 
Send for Descriptive circulars to Dr. L. 8A 


Sast Out: DAS DEUTSOHE BU 
3 —yty -y- SAUVEUB SCHULE. 80 cts. A 


sent to 
4€YR, 1715 Sprace Street, 


cents. Send 13 cents to the author 


Vt. 


, Prot. A. N. Van DABLL nad Mise 9 bonne. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology; $1.10 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical °9 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.40 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Aducatwnat Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


42 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘sxwvoux, 

Publish Vaimabdie Books by W. F. COuLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THK KOVAL SCHOOL SERIES UF READERS. 
OLFOKD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 

pend for Catalogues. 887 tf 


ee 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLIBHERS AND DHALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


cublisners Of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
er For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 











Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 
Hi OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

















Order all PeRropIcaLs American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue, Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
S AV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
pplication, School Supplies,ail kinds. 

a . 

MONEY. | 2kirees ticxny Db: ROvES & CO., 
253 as 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
October 9, (883, 

UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
oF THE 
CITY OF BOSTON: 
5 a 
Stone’s History of England, 
By A. P. STONE, 

Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 

50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. City. seveow | 








|RIGHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 
For the Piano Forte. 


PRICE, $3.25. 

This standard and superior instruction-book does not 
seem to suffer from the publication of other methods 
and instructors, however meritorious they be, It sells 
literally the Ton! Many times revised, it is prac- 
tically without ferror. Those who are in doubt what 
book to use, are always safe in using RICHARDSON. 


80 cts.) b 

Wels’ Third Mass. Shes. Weis 
Just out. Is fall of the best effects. Ditson & Co, pub- 
lish 100 Masses by the best composers. No sacred music 
is finer than this. 

($1.00.) By Perkins, and 
Vocal Echoes. “ Wellesley College 
Collection” ($1.00) by Morse, are superior collec- 
tions for Female Voices. 


For the Temperance Campaign, now exciting intense 
interest, there are no better singing books than Mulls 
Temperance Glee Club (4 cts.), Temperance 
Jewels (35 cts.) by Tenney and Hoffman; and Tem- 
perance Light (12 cts.) 


War Songs. Custty. “X great mooes. 
Minstrel Songs. Sri) mise, be. 
bilee and Plantation Songs. 

Cems of English Sone. %) 


unrivaled as a collection of the best English sheet-mu- 
sic songs. 


Any book mailed post free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@,, 
454 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 

School of Elocution 
Enters u its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms o Oct. 
2, Nov. ih, Feb. 17, Sone 20. ELoouTion taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 


and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00. Send for 


catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., 8 eld, Ill. 
349 2x J. ©. FEITSHANS. Erinclpal, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 








PUBLISH 
Hart’s German COlassics for Students. 
(4 vols. $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s g Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $95 
otence Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Adva ctence Series (18 vols.), 25 


4.50 


Godwin’s Cyclo. o Biograp! new ed.) 5.00 
Doasbes's Bee oe Ronis oid Boheok, 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each  .50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical - 9 75 


5 eng A Poesie fur Haus » 1.2865 
Day’s Psychology, 9 ? 

Sturtevant's EK. e 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Sctence, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s N. Theology 1.56 
Le Duo’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full with specimen pages, mailed application 
eo ta Pitenee 7 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
~~ The Normal Readers. 
i4 & 16 ne ea Spellers. 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 





NEW YORK. ‘Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
___|Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

‘Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 \Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 


Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History England. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


MECHANICS OF FLUIDS. accz, 


THE MECHANICS OF FLUIDS; being a 
SUPPLEMENT TO WOOD'S ANALYTIOAL dasonan- 
WOMs ° 2 VOC, GHD 6 600 cece cove cesccecccsedscpedeo $2 00 

WoonD’s ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 
With numerous examples and illustrations. New 
revised and en ed edition, comp: MEOHAN- 
108 oF SOLIDS and MEOHANIO8 OF FLUIDS, 1 vol. 

about 500 ) SvO, Cloth .... 2.2... eccsseee $4 00 

| Published and for sale by JOHN WILEY & SONS, A. Y. 

*,* Our New Catalogue, free by muil. tf 

















By A. ScnuyLerR, LL.D. 12mo. alf 
price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


3. New Eclectic Geographies. 
and best. 
Va., and 100 other cities and towns, 


2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for S 
By Jas, E. Murpocn, Actor and Teacher of 
teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 


Entirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.'s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 
1. Now Ready: Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 


roan, 396 pp. Introduction and sample copy 


ken Language. 
locution. An invaluable aid to every 


Two Book Series. 
Incomparably superior; the latest 


Already introduced into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. , 
6. Thalheimer’s General History 


» Revised. 


Enlarged and pageoves by the addition of new matter. Sample copy and Introduction 


price, $1.20; price, 75 cents. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


H. M. CABLE, 
@ F. STBARHS, | New England Agts., 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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